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INTRODUCTION. 



IN confidering my intended fubjeftj, the 
familiar flyle of letter- writing appeared 
the moft eligible; and particularly, when 
I refledled upon the abfurdity of ufing 
terms of art, in an addrefs to the Ladies. 
The three firft Letters will not, I hope, be 
efteemed foreign to my purpofe, as they 
feem to me altogether introdudory to the 
defign. I was induced to add the laft Let- 
ter, upon old age, in order to make the fe- 
ries of letters complete; hiving now, in 
this colledion, taken up man from the 
firft period of his exiftence, and carried him 
through the various ftages of life. 

It being much to our prefent purpofe, 
and intimately connedled with the follow- 
ing Letters, I fhall tranfcribe a part of the 
Introdudion to the eighth edition of the 
A 2 Family 
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iv INTRODUCTION. 

Family Phyfician, publiihcd about twelve 
months ago. 

*/ Experience in phyfic is ^he wifeft path 
to tread 5 and confidering what poor crazy 
conftitutions too many of the human race 
unhappily fuftain, and the various diforders 
which even the moft robuft are liable to, 
no one can be too particular in remarking 
fuch innocent remedies as may relieve flight 
indifpoiitions, and confequently prevent ter- 
rible and fatal difeafes. 

*' Good nurfing is a point which has 
cither been too much negledted, or mif- 
taken ; neverthelefs it is of the firfl: con- 
fequcnce towards the cure of difeafes, and the 
preferving of delicate and feeble conftitu- 
tions. It is equally fo to render advanced 
age eafy and comfortable, and to prefervc 
helplefs infants*. To fpeculative minds it 
muft be matter of aftonifliment to obfcrve 

the 
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the fatality amongft children, which the 
following table of births and infiint-burials, 
coUefted from the bills of mortality, prefcnts 
for their ferious confideration. 

Burials uii4er 
sycanoftge* 

8372 
8aoo 

Soys 
8035 
766^ 
%zig 
8016 

7994 
7617 





Total number 


fioriab ondtt 




of births. 


5 years of age. 


1762 


iS3S» 


10659 


1763 


>S'33 


11163 


1764 


16801 


9699 


176 c 


'<S37t 


9948. 


1766 


16257 


10197 


J 767 


15980 


9449 


1768 


16042 


10670 


1769 


16714 


10061 


J77P . 


17109 


10121 


1771 


17072 


9447 




10)162833 


10)101454 



10)79877 



16283 IOI45 7987 

The average upon the laft ten years* 

- ** Thus we fee that almoft two thirds 
of the children born in this metropolis and 
its environs are entirely loft to fociety : 16283 
are, upon the average, the annual births ; 
1 0145, ^^^ infant burials ; and, what de* 
ferves particular attention, 7987 are cut off 
before they are two years old, which is more 
than three fourths of thofe .children who die 
under five years of age. How ardently 
A 3 therefore 
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therefore is it to be wifhed that fuch a jTa- 
tality could be prevented !•— It njay be.prer* 
vented. 

*' Is it not affe<9:ing, that fp many be- 
ings, juft entering into life, fhould be fo 
untimely cut off, to the detriment of fociety, 
and the afflidion of their vsreeping mothers ? 
It is, truly, a fubjedt of commiferation, a 
fcene which draws a filent tear from the 
eye of humanity, and pierces the wounded 
bofoms of afflifted parents. — Above three 
fourths of thefe little innocents fall a fa-* 
crifice under two years old. It is well 
known, that the thrufh and watery gripes 
generally terminate their cxiftence in the 
early months; and, if they furvive thefe 
maladies, the time of teething too fre- 
quently brings on a fatal cataftrophe. 

^* Could we but conquer the prejudices 
of the times, and abolifh unnatural and 

abfurd 
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ibfurd practices ; could we but refiigre that 
natural and fimple method of rearing chil- 
dren> which the alUwife Giver of life has 
fufSciently pointed out $ did we but con-^ 
fine them to that nutriment which He has 
pfejpared for their firfl; ftate of exiftence ; 
and confult th^t reafbn which He has 
beftowed upon us^ to condudt them for- 
wards — all would be be well. But^ alas> 
indolence and Iqxury forbid the tafk ! Ne- 
verthelefs^ to the rational few the follow- 
ing remarks are fubmitted* 

*' The thru{h and watery gripes are, in 
the author's opinion, artificial difeafes> 
and both of them totally occaiioned by 
improper food ; fuch as all kinds of pap^ 
whether made from flour, bread, or bif- 
cuit : they all caufe too much fermentation 
in an infant's ftomach, and irritate their 
tender bowels beyond what Nature can 
fupport. This appears to him to be the 
A 4 evident 
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evident caufe of the before->mentionedcom«i« 
plaints. 

** When infants are paft this period^ 
the danger in cutting their teeth is juftly 
to be feared. This difficulty proceeds al- 
together from a weaknefs of conftitution, 
arifing from the fame firft mifinanagement 
in point of diet : and here a train of dread- 
ful fymptoms prefent themfelves ; the 
head, the ftomach, the bowels, are all at 
times terribly afFedled; a general wafting 
of the body frequently enfues ; and uncon- 
querable fevers prevail, which generally 
terminate in convuliions and death. 

** To prevent all thefe unhappy confe- 
quences, let us but for a moment refleft 
that every mother is defigned by Nature 
to fofter her own child. If the breaft is 
not to be obtained, cows milk is in 
general to be preferred to any kind of food 

that 
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that can be invented, becaufe it is nearly 
jimilar to that which Nature intended*'* 



I iincerely wilh the hints thrown out in 
the following Letters may be attended to ^ 
as the fuccefs of rearing children, and the 
preferving infirm and aged conflitutions^ 
greatly depends upon good nurfingi much 
more indeed than it does upon the appli« 
cation of medicines* For although, by the 
medical art, many violent and dangerous 
difeafes may oftentimes be prevented from 
proving fatal; yet, even when the do<3:or 
has taken his leave, the good nurfe muft 
ftill be watchful " to reftore again the in- 
'^ valid to a healthy and vigorous conftitu- 
'' tion." 

I was apprehenfive that many objciStions 

would be ftarted both againft my opinions 

. and maxims ; which indeed was a leading 

motive for concealing my name in the firft 

editionj 
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edition ; but a$ I hope I havis fpoken witk 
candqur, »n4 4 I «»ean to perfqadc, ratheif 
than to find faulty it is to be wifhed that 
the younger part of the female fcx at leaft, 
wkprn it more ijearly concerns, will not 
repeive this littk prcfent with fuch uncoa-*' 
qucrable prejudices as would probably have 
been experienced from thfir grand-dames* 
Jf, by addrefling their underftanding, I 
fhould be happy enough to convince theii* 
judgment of the propriety of the following 
Qbfcrvations> I truft they may prove in fome 
meafure beneficial both to themfelves and 
their future daughters, in the exaUed cha- 
racters of wives and mothers. 

There is a certain refpeft due to our an- 
ceftors and their cuftoms ; and, for my own 
part, I would never embrace new maxims or 
opinions, but upon full conviftion of their 
claiming preference to old ones. Still it 
(hould he remembered, the mind was never 

defigned 
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deiigned for a ilate of ilavery; therefore^ 
when QncQ pur reafofi is^ truly conviaGe4 of 
fonoer error^, let the (^pdtion for fucH laif- 
takes be never fo redoubtable, there is a 
glorious freedom inherent in human nature 
that prompts a generous mind to revoke er- 
roneous opinions, and adopt thofe fyftems 
which, upon mature deliberation, (hall ap- 
pear more rational. And whenever the 
contrary difpofition is difcovered, it altoge- 
ther fhews a want of candour, and points 
out an obftinacy, not only culpable with 
refpedl to our private chara<5lers, but de- 
ferving of cenfure as it regards fociety ; for 
fuch a temper tends to prohibit every kind 
of difcovery that may either improve our 
own knowledge, or benefit our fellow- 
creatures* 

All our knowledge with refped to infants 
muft be obtained from obfervition alone, as 
no one ever pretended to remember thofe 

fenfations 
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ienfiitions and wants which he himfelf ex- 
perienced intheearlieft part of childhood; 
therefore a careful attendance ifi required in 
the nurfery. When infants are properly 
managed^ there is but feldom an occafion 
for the help of medicine : and fhould it be 
neceflary to call in affiftance of this kind, 
as they are totally incapable of relating 
their diftrefs, it requires an accurate obfer- 
vation, together with a circumftantial ac- 
count from the nurfes who attend upon 
them, to enable a medical praditioner to 
form a right judgment of their difeafes* 
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LETTER I. 

Of Marks — the imaginary confequen£es of frights 
and longings. 4 candid enquiry into the merits 
$f this doStrine. 

Jl REjuDiCES which have been imbibed in our 
early days, received from thofe we cfteem and 
reverence, and fupportcd by the authority of 
paft ages, muft needs make impreffions upon 
the moft candid and ingenuous minds ; particu- 
larly when almoft every day produces ftrange 
and wonderful ftorics to corroborate the fup- 
pofcd fadt. 

The various blemifhes frequently difcovered 
upon children at the birth, havcl)ccn generally 
conHdered as the efFeft of a fright, or a difap« 
pointment of the mothers longings i and indeed 
this opinion has fo far prevailed, that it has 
t)eeni for a long time paft^ looked upon as in* 
B 2 conftable 
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conteftablc. Should any one therefore pre^ 
fumptuoufly dare to deny this amazing pecq-« 
liarity in pregnant women, and the confequent 
cffeft upon the embryo, he muft expeft nothing 
lefs than the general cenfures of the female world. 
Befides, the many pofitive affertions upon this 
h6ad, from the moft fenfible perfons of undoubt- 
ed veracity, will naturally lead a prudent man^ 
to (peak with caution againft the doftrine^ Ne- 
verthelefs, it furely cannot be improper tq make a 
candid enquiry into fp wopderful aphsenomenon* 

It is a fubjed by far the moft intercfting tp 
the ladies : it comes indeed particularly under 
their cogni?;anGe; fpr the dreaded eyil ,afFe<5l:^ 
the fair fex much more effentially than it does 
ours. With my female friends therefpre I bpg 
kave to difcufs diis important point. 

It is by every one allowed, to the honour of 
this nation, (and let particular commendation be 
given to the daughters of Qreat-Britain thcm- 
felvcs), that in the edOc^tion of young women, 
Ifjiters, and the p(^te improvements, are muclj 

more 
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ttidrt attended to in this age than fbrmerlyj aci* 
tom{>lifhments which not only render their man- 
tiers more engaging, but qualify them likewile 
for thfe happy domeftic life j and contribute 
much to adorn thefe amiable and fweetly-endear- 
ing companions of the focial hour. How cflen- 
tially neceflary is fuch a friehd, to make life 
comfortable and happy ! 

What a iuftre ,dbes every good and accorh^ 
pliflicd woman add to the matrimonial ftate !— *• 
She muft by every reafonable man be confidei*ed 
hot only as the partner of his bedi but of his 
Very foiil. 

I cat! at this tim<i readily tall to mind many 
fuch exalted charafters, to whom in a moft par- 
ticular manner I now addrefs myfelf ;— wOmert, 
whofe enlarged minds arc capable of a much 
greater depth of reafoning than thefe fpecula- 
tions will afford; and in wholfe company I have 
oftentimes enjoyed the happinefs of friendly 
converfation— with whom, upon different oc- 
cafions, I have, in part, entered into the fubjeft 
B3 of 
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t>f thisj and the f(dlowing Letters. It U indeed 
at the requdl of feveral of thefc my worthy 
female . friends that I have been induced ta 
colled my thoughts, in order to deliver them 
to the public. 

Ignorance^ my fair readers^ is the parent of 
credulity and fuperftition. Knowledge is the 
conqueror that triumphs over fuch terrible foes. 
How much is the underftanding enlightened and 
improved by the ufe of letters ? When there- 
fore we cpnfider that the art of printing was not 
difcovered until the fifteentli century, and it was 
a long time after that before it became univerfal 
in Europe, we (hall not greatly wonder at the 
bigotry and rudencfs of manners in our anceftors; 
and we fball ceafe to refled upon thofe credulous 
times. 

To the.fcore of ignorance we are to place the 
many and hideous ftories which have been for- 
merly related of apparitions^ goblins, and witches> 
that have at times infefted different parts of 
Europe y and even in England have claimed tb« 

attention 
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litttotion of civil and ecclefiaftical power : in- 
ftances of which are to be found in our hiftor7. 

At this period I believe there are but few who 
give credit to fuch romances. The Spe&ator 
and his cotemporaries pretty well cleared the 
Country of witches. As to ghofts> the laft that 
made its appearance was the notorious Fanny 
of Cock-lanes and this arch ipirit was effcdtually 
iaid> as it is called^ in a court of juftice ; where 
the gentlemen of the law carefully coUcfted her 
aihes^ andj like alchemifts, turned them into 
gold I fo that there is no fear of any more fpirita 
rifing from her urn. 

We are now, my intelligent fair, fully con- 
V'mced of the ridiculous fallacy of fuch bug* 
bears s and at this time there is fcarcely a female 
but can enjoy, without one dreadful apprehen- 
fion, a cool and fdent walk by moon-light : a 
pleafure their mothers could hardly be perfuaded 
to partake of i for, not longer than half a cen- 
tury ago, if a dauntlefs virgin had thus prefum^ 
tuoufly ventured^ the affrighted parents would 

B 4 have 
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have been apprehenfive for their daughter, ' left 
flie Ihould, fome time or another, be puniihed 
for fuch impious audacity. , 

Thus we fee prodigies and wonders daily 
. vanifliing, in proportion as literary knowledge, 
and the general improvement of the underftand- 
ing, are cultivated. 

To fome future feaibn perhaps we muft poft- 
pone the elucidation of marks, the fuppofed con- 
fequences of frights and longings : yet, if this 
matter fliould be a fubjedt of difpute with the 
ladies for the prefent, I doubt not that a little 
time and candid obfervation will commit the 
very idea of fuch romantic opinions, together 
with that of frights, and every other fuperfti- 
tious error, to eternal oblivion. 

A fright is generally believed to have the fame 
unlucky effeft upon pregnant women, as a dif- 
appointmcnt of their wifhes will produce. Hence 
tbey are perpetually racked between hope and 
fear, to the tprment of thcmfclves, and every 

body 
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body about them j and are fornetimes fo extfa^ 
vaganc with regard to a mfh or longings as nofi 
to be fatisficd but at an immenfe expenfe : for wc 
have heard that thefe ftrange cravings are not 
altogether confined to the palate; they fbmetimes 
extend themfelves to eqiiipage, jewels, drefs, 
baubles, &c* As a proof that luch chimerical 
notions even at this time prevail, the reader is 
defired to attend to the following relation. — 

Since the firft edition of this work went to 
the prefs, the author happened to dine, in com- 
pany with a pregnant lady totally free from pre- 
judice, at the houfe of an intimate female friend, 
who has a heart truly good and fympathetic. 
Her teeming vifiter took notice of a toy ; it was 
a pigeon-houfe made of StafFordfliire ware, and 
in a baby-hoiife would appear a proper orna- 
ment : yet the foreboding? of this good matron, 
left her friend ftiould have entertained a longing 
for it, operated fo ftrongly, that (he kindly or- 
dered it to be put into her vifiter's carriage. 
The pregnant lady ftrongly objeded to it indeed; 

but 



but to no purpofcj infomuch that fht WaS 
obliged to take the pigeoh-houfe home» 

But not to dwell upon iudi like particularSi 
which neverthclefs have been frequently intro- 
duced in fiipport of whimfical dcfires^ and which 
are continually magnified in the relation^ wcf 
fliall confine our remarks to the general manner 
in which this magic operates. 

As I have univerfally been thought an infidel 
in matters of this kind, the ladies have treated 
me accordingly i nay, frequendy, when I have 
begged quarter, it has been cruelly denied; which 
eautions me at this time to be modeftly humble 
and diffident- I IhalV affert nothing, but by fair 
and impartial enquiry endeavour to fearch out 
the truth. 

In confequence of my fuppofcd want of faith 
in thefe affairs^ there is fcarcely a female 1 am 
acquainted with, who does not treafure up every 
furprifing ftory of this kind that Ihe hears ) to 

cell 
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tell it me with all the advantages that a perfua« 
five tongue can give, in order to bring about 
my convcrfion* 

I verily believe that, by the afliftance of thefe 
my good friends^ I could furniih a large folio vo« 
lume of fuch hiftories. It is a Ipacious field for 
the fancy to rove in. A variety of preternatural 
marks in living perlbns may be produced every 
day : nor can the exiftence of thefe extraordinary 
appearances be denied, for that is kiconteftable, 
as every one can vouch. The true caufe of fuch 
wonders therefore is the fubjed of our purfuiu 

In the firft place, I fhall make bold to declare 
that I never met with one of thefe blemifhes 
which altogether ftruck my fancy with refpedt 
even to the imaginary likenefs ; or which> as to 
the fuppofed caufe> engaged my rational confi- 
dence. 

I have been fiiewed a mark that was coQipared 
to the rhind of bacon, and told a flrange flory 
of the mother's longing for a gammon — I fan- 
cied 
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cied it to be like the tinge of a Mulatto, ahd 
congratulated the parents ihat the child was not 
altogether fwarthy^ 

A lady of my acquaintance has oftentinies de- 
clared that (he is marked with a perfeft pig; hut 
I neVfer could obtairi (he fight of this rarity, it 
hot being conveniently fituated for public infpec- 
tron. A little while ago I was in eompSny with 
her mother, an elderly womail, ^nd quite a ftout 
champion, as I found, for marks and blemifhesi 
in conlequence of frights and longing's. Upon 
a particular enquiry it appeared that (he was un» 
acquainted with the accident, until fome confi- 
derable time after the birth ; and then, from the 
appearance of the mark, (he very well remem-« 
bered the occafion of it — ^which was this. When 
Ihe was very near her time, her hufband and fclf 
were invited to the houfe of a relation living at 
fome diftance, who, fheknew, had fome very find 
fucking pigs. They both thought the ride would 
be too much for her; but fhe recoUefts her 
having faid that fhe would go at all events, if 
fhe was fure they would drefs one of the pigs for 

dinner. 
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pinner. However, the hufband went alone, and 
rieturncd it\ the evening with a quarter gf a pig 
%hdt had been cJrcffcd on purpofe for their din- 
UeVy her relation knowing Ihe was fond of it. 
But, ajas ! as.hprevil genius would have it, when 
ihc fat down to fupper ihc could jcat but very 
little ; and at that.time unluckily, riibbed t^epart 
with h^r.hand where her d^i^bter 13 marked, 
which ibc is very certain occafioned the form' 
of 4 pig, . { aik^d her hpw (he child could be 
iparked, fince (he had her defire* No niatter for 
that, anfwered flie : though I had the pig, the 
child to be fure muft be marked j Ijecaufe I long- 
ed for it riice and hot, with good plumb fauce 
and gravy, but Was obliged to cat it cold.. We 
all laughed heartily at the conclufion, though^ 
as the reader may judge, from different motives j 
but the old lady thought fbe had obtained a com^ 
plete viftory. 

I have given this little hiftory, to fhew the ab- 
furd manner in which thefe things are ufually ac- 
counted for. It will be alfo proper in this place 
to remark the notorious diffimilarity between fuch 

blemilhcs 
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bkmiihes and their fuppofed originals* tVc are 
to take notice likewife of the eafc wkh which the 
fandy is impofed upon, or impofeson itfelf in 
fuch cafes, even to infatuation ; magnifying th« 
ftioft trifling conjeftures into the ftrongeft ccrfj* 
lirmations. How often do wonicn rack thdip 
mijKfs, to find out the origin of thefe marks ! 
i^hich evidently proceeds from their avitrdon to 
be thought capable of producing an offspring with 
any imperfe£):ions; and their ferv^nts and nurles^ 
confidering it aftually as their bufinef^, are 
always ready to help them' out upon thefe occa^ 
fions* ^ 

Fruit, wine, boiled lobftcrs, frefii falmon, and 
fiich like things of a red colour, are the mod: 
common marks; and there is fcarcely a family 
in the kingdom, but fome one or more of theni 
can produce inftances of this fort. 

Thefc ftrangc effefts, we arc told, not only 
happen to the human race, but alfo, how won- 
derful to relate ! — to brutes. There is a worthy 
family, whofc veracity is not to be doubted, that 

ar^ 
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Bft firmly pcrfuadcd of the following fa<9: j pf 
pf isrhich they were all fpeftators. I fhall deliver 
the account, as nearly as poffible, in the lady> 
fyords^ who favoured me with the relation, 

Her father's favourite cat happened to produce 
^ kitten, which, to the furgrife of all the family, 
was marked upon the back with a rat. As the 
kitten grew, the rat encreafed likewife -, till, at 
die end of fon>e months, it dropped off the kitten 
quite perfect in its form j — and the lady had it 
in her own hand. I was qucftioned very parti- 
cularly whether I could any longer doubt the 
confequences of longing and frights, fince it even 
extended to brutes — for, continued (he, what 
could be the caufe of this, but the creature being 
^ifappointed of fome rat ihe was purfuing i 

Thus clofely preffcd, I begged her yet to 
pardon my want of belief. As to the caufe, I 
was iUent about it; that there was a fubftance 
ppon the kitten, which fell off, as re]ate4, I had 
no doubt. — ^What then could I doubt? — That 
jheir own imaginations deceived them. — How 

was 
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was that poflible? — Much more fo than they were 
aware of. — ^Where is the rat/Madam?— Thrown 
away long ago. — That is unlucky j for, had I fccn 
it, probably it niight have ftruck me as refembling 
an owl, or fome other thing altogether as extra- 
vagant. It was downright obftinacy in me, for 
I would not believe any thing. I further faid, 
had it been a rat, I thought flie would have 
wanted courage to touch it-*-even fuppofing it 
to be dead ; and had it been alive, it would cer- 
tainly have run away, and prevented her. This 
pleafantry abated fomewhat of the earneftnefs of 
our argument; and a laugh made us very good 
friends—but I was an incredulous man. 

I have heard of a woman furprifed in the ftreet, 
when fhe was very near her time, by a perfbn with 
a withered arm : upon her return home, the fright 
threw her into labour, and flie was delivered of a 
child with a withered arm. — How can we pof- 
fibly believe fuch an immediate effeft as this to 
be produced? — Is it to be credited that the 
mother's terror fhould inftantly blaft the arm of 

the 
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the cblldi thus tendering itfimilar to the dbjcft 
of horror? 

. And if this be rejeftedi how cati we allow the 
total lofs 6f a limb from a fimilar caufe ?«— Could 
it be annihilated ? Thisl no one will affert. If 
n0ty foppoling the effeft to take places and the 
arm or the leg (hould be fqparated from the bodjr^ 
what becomes of it i Such divided part is never to 
be found upon ihefe occdions. On the contrary^ 
where there is an addition to the form, proceeding 
alfo, as we are told, from fright ; fuch, for rn- 
llance, as z toe or finger extfaordinar/ian arm or 
a leg J in the nsrnie of wonder^ from what fource 
-can thofe exuberances be fo immediately pro- 
duced ? Is it riotlftonifhirig that fuch credulous 
infatuations &ould thus begoile o\irrea£)n? 

Not to trouble my fair refers? with afty more 
of thefe fclationsi ^hich by prejudiced pcffona^ 
ate accounted undeniable, I fhall jufl: mention 
a few fa6ls for the confideration of the candid. 

e A lady 
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A ladyof my particular ^cquaintancQj during 
the time of her pregnancy, was unfortsunatelf 
overturned in a coach; by which accident, as fhe 
endeavoiM^ed to get but, the fkft jaftit 6£ her 
fecond finger was^ entij^dy broken off* This 
was an alarming circumftance to all her friends, 
and the dreadful apprehenfions of the child's 
being, born a cripple diftuvbed every one -, bur> 
to the great aftonifliment of her acquaintance, 
Ihc was delivered of a fine and pcrfcft boy. 

<» 

. An eminent praditibner relates a ftory to this 
-cffeft, which is equally to be credited, as hap- 
pening under his own obfervation. 

A lady of quality being in coliVulfions, the fk^ 
mily fent for the doftw in great hafte. He found 
her upon the bed, extremely ill indeed. When 
her ladylhip came a little to herfelf, (he cried out,. 
The black cat ! the black cat ! — ^hcr well-known 

particular averfion to this domeftic animal feemed 

•* , 

to upwnt out the caufe of the difafter, erf" which 

tiU%ow they were entirely ignorant j and the fcr- 

* ^ants diligendy fearchcd for the objeft j when in 

a tub. 
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n tub, placed to receive the ram water, near her 
Indyihip's cirefling-rooni window^ poor pufs waa 
dii€OTered# 

Thia light fb terribly affc6fced th€ ladjTi that hcf 
fears were ever nppermoft, and (he was miferable 
tintil the ticm of her delivery. Neither could her 
friends pacify her^ itor the arguments of fb'able 
a man bring her to reafon. ISTotwithftanding all 
they could (ay, ihe was fully per fuaded her child's 
face would be like this black cat's. At length 
Lucina fmiled propitious on its birth i and her 
lady (hip's apprehenfions vanifhed, upon her being 
brought to bed of a lovdy boy without either 
made -or blctntb^ 

Juft about the fame time it happened that the 
fame gentleman delivered another perfbn of a boy 
alio. The child had a fmall darkifh fpot upon the 
forehead, tic was curious enough to interrogate 
the mother about it ; and fiie mofl: ing^nuoufly 
declared that Ihc was neither fenfible of any 
fright or longing during the whole time of her 
breeding. 

Ca Had 



Had this t^lemifh happened to the child of thcs 
noble parent) the dofkor trulTtobfervesi the bl^ck- 
cat would undoubtedly have occafioried^a H5*' 
markable anecdote in the hiftory ofher ladyfliip*s 
houfe— for by all^ her fdmily and friends it wolild 
have been lookediupon. as an iqcontdlable pEoof 
of thefe prodigies > .andj giv^ me leave to add, 
with much nwre feeming plaufibility too than the. 
generality of thefe ftories can boafts becaufe the 
lady had declared her apprehcnfions at' the time^ 
of the fuppofed injury. 

I ihall htvc add another intlance of an ^ppre-' 
henfion altogether as ffuitlefs^as that of the noble 
lady. It was made known to me in confequence- 
of reading the above to a particular friend, who 
immediately replied that- he' was under great 
anxiety for his wife, upon account of her being 
terrified at the fight of a perfon who had a very 
unhappy blemifti. on her face. The .wife of this 
gentleman, by chance going to St, Paul's church, 
was placed in a'ftall cxadtly oppofite to the un- 
fortunate objedt^ which afie£ted her fo much, that 
her devotion was entirely loft ; and flie talked of 

this 
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this poor woman continually after (he left the 
church. 



In a few weeks this lady went again to St. 
Paul's, and was unluckily placed oppofite the 
fame perfori; which fo diftreffed her, that flic 
dared not to venture there jtar more. Surely this 
is as ilriking an indance as we can fuppofe. I 
told my friend I was glad he acquainted me of it 
before his wife was- brought to bed, and that I 
Ihould pay great attention to the confequence ; 
but at the fame time defired he would endeavour 
to make both himfelf and wife very eafy, affuring 
him, on the obfcrvation of myfelf and others, 
how little room there was to be under any difmal 
apprehenfion on this account. To finifti the 
(lory, his wife was foon after delivered of a fine 
and perfeft child. Since which, this lady has de- 
clared her appreherifions fo terrfficdF her, that (he 
dared not to look at the child, till Ihe collefted 
ffom theconverfation of her attendants that the 
boy's face was free from blemifh. What a cruel 
folpeiife and painful fuffcrance muft this have 
been to a mother } - * ' 

C3 ' Not 
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Not long ago I was in the chamber of a Hdf. 
pewly delivered; her mother being prefent, tooK 
me to the window^and in great c^iftrefs acquaintc4 
pic the child h^d a large m^rk upon the right fide 
of its face s that {he was terrified at the thoughts 
of . breaking it to her daughter, and beggjcd 
me to acquaint her^ it. Accordingly, aftei" 
congratulating the good lady in th^ ftraw, upon 
her own health and a fine baby, in the courfe of 
converfation, I jocofely told her that we were at 
a lofs to account fOr a pretty fpqt upqn the child ':s 
face, andmuft defire her to ipform us of the oc- 
cafion of it. After a very itiinu)^ recoileftiOn, 
jhe frankly confeffed (he did not temember any 
one thing that ihe longed fo^ during hef preg-? 
nancy, neither could ftie any hqv? ^ccqunt fo<r 
tb^ jaccident^ 

A variety of other cjrcuipftances might be 
enumerated to difcrcdit, thpugh many ftories are 
related to confirm;, this wonderfiil affair. I (haU 
not, however, introduce further particulars^^ 
though divers ,have happened* within tny notice; 
but conclude this letter wnh r^markingjj that in 

every 
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every inftancc before related, where the misfor- 
tune of a blemifli was apprehended, it did not 
happen ; and in the other cafes, where marks 
appeared, they were entirely unexpeded, and 
the caufe of them totally unknown to the mo- 
thers J which, I may venture to fay, has always 
been the cafe. If, therefore, women would wiih 
to be credited in thefe ftories of frights and long- 
ings, let them declare, before they are delivered, 
like the two ladies mentioned in this letter, that 
they have marked the child, and make known 
the caufe of it. Nothing left can prove this faftj 
and, till then, even the poflibility of it may very 
reafonably be doubted j for furcly we may con- 
clude that fo remarkable an efFed of fympathy 
can never take place without the immediate and 
jpoft certain knowledge of the mother. 



C4 
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OfMarks-^Jhming tbatfucb blemijhes moy bafpeif^ 
ittdependintly of the mothir's imaginatm. 

J' 

As to longings, I doubt not but every pcrfon 
XtivSi have been ienfible of fuch inclinations. I 
can anfwer for myfelf, that when indifpofed, and 
my ftomach rather weak, I have many times fuf^ 
fered, not ^ little, in being difappointed of a 
thing that feemed particularly to ftrike my fancy; 
furely I may be allowed to fay that the pre- 
judices of female education are likely to encou- 
rage fuch inclinations to a niuch greater degree 
in pregnant women, whofe appetites are ufually 
yreak and fanciful \ and, as it is the cafe in every 
paflion when too extravagantly indulged, I take 
it for granted ladies may be fometimcs very mucl^ 
hurt by fuch a difappointmerit, independently of 
fuperftitious, tornienting apprehenfions* 

I would wifti to arm every female breaft with 
^e reiblvtiQn nec^flary for he; own happinefs^ 
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Yet I do not deny but upon a thoufand occafions 
the ladicg fufFer, unavoidably as it were, from 
fear^. and materially fo in the prefent inftance. 

Women, from the delicacy of their frame, 
and the particular mode of education in polite 
cpuntries, are without doubr much moi-e under 
the donrrinion of fear than men, who are con- 
tinually fpurred on by cuftom and vigour to 
exert their courage. This renders a variety of 
objefts, although terrible to the fair fcx, fo fa- 
miliar to ours, that contempt alone is often- 
times a fecurity aga^inft rriany fuch horrible iur^ 
trudcrs. . 

We confefs then that women are exceedingly 
fubjefl: to fear : it is alfo granted that, in things 
they long for, they may be painfully difappointed. 
It is not denied but that there are oftentimes very 
extraordinary appearances at the birth, which the 
fancy likens to a variety of things ; but it docs 
not therefore follow that we are bound to believe 
fuch marks or blemifhes to be the effeft of frighr, 
or the confequence of a parent's difappointment. 

In 
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Irt the firft Letter we gave feveral rckdons on 
both fides bf the queftion: I fhall now beg leave' 
t6 propofe a few queries,. Which, if allowed, in 
my opinion, feem in part to account for thefe 
extraordinary apped-ances r and what canribt be 
iftaftrated*up6n-a rationil enquiry, why may wer 
riot fuppafe to proceed from hidden, accidental 
caufes in the operations of nature? Since excref*.* 
ccnces upon trees, plants, and indeed J3lemilhe$ 
on almoft every kind of animals, (of which daily^ 
experience will convince a common obferver) 
feem ftrpngly to authorife fuch a conjcfture ; 1 
fay, why may we not fuppofe this to be the true 
reafon, without the* affiftancc of a wonder-work- 
ing imagination ? 

Will not an inflammation upon the eye fre- 
quently produce an univerfal rcdnefs over that' 
p2tft which otherwife appears beautifully white ? 

What is the caufe of this furprifing alteration ? 

Muft not. there ever haire been a fluid circa-* 

lating in thofc tender vcfTcls ? — And muft not: 

th^t fluid be neceflarily limpid? 

Are 



Are hot thofe veflHs therefofc> unlcfi injtiredj 
too fmall to admit the fangiunafy flxiid in il9 
Gompa^l and red ftate ? 

And does it not evidently appear that they mvdk 
be confiderably diftended^ before the. red blood 
tfLa be admittedj which denotes this inflancima* 
tion? 

Save where the virgin blulh brings the blood 
into the cheek, or the rofy-coloured nyniph 
rivals our courtly beauties 5— does not the whiter 
nefs of the Ikin in almoft every part of the body 
plainly (hew that its veffels equally deny the ad- 
miffion of this red fluid ? 

We are told by curious enquirers, that, for 
fcveral months after conception, the ennibryo 
receives its fupport from' a limpid fluid, and that 
the form itfelf is nearly limpid, or colourlefs. 



If fo, are not the veiTcls of an unborn child^ ai 

it arrives nearer to the birth, gradudly enlarged, 

ib as in the proper parts to- give admiflion to thk 

red fanguinary fluid? 

May 
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* Majr not therefore fome accidental pnefitne 
vpon a pregnant woman*-4hevioknGe of a fudden 
jok-^r ths ihock received by a falfe flep or a 
&U, with a variecf of odier. cafualties^ convey 
fach an injiuy lo the tender embryo^ as upon 
feme parrof the ikin to occafion a fionilur efie& 
to that of the eye ^ 

Do we not oftentimes obferve inflammationa 
10 the eye to be in a manner habitual ?^ 

Why may we not then fuppofe thefe delicate . 
veflels, when thus diftended, to be fo opprefled 
by the particles of the fluid which rufh into them, 
as never more to be able to recover their natural 
fize ? 

Hence thefe parts, and thefe parts only, giving 
admiffion to the red blood — is it not probable 
that they may affume the various forms, which 
in various infants are imagined to refemble ia 
many different things ? <- 

The cure of the before-mentioned inflammatiorr 
of the eye frequently depends, not upon bleeding, * 

but 
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but upon conftringing the vcflels, and reftof iftg 
them to their original ilate^ fo that they again 
only admit their, proper .limpid fluids i and per- 
haps, if ailringent applications were ufed at the 
birth, where a ftrong prefltire could be made 
upon the particular jpart, many of thele Uemifhes 
might in a great meafure, if not altogether, be 
removed* 

Such are our conjeff ures on the caufe of thoft 
marks which arc totally of, or approaching to, a 
red colour. But there are other blemifhes which, 
at firft fight, my readers miay take for granted 
cannot be accounted for ty this way of rcafon- 
irig I fuch, for inftance, as appear to be of a 
light and dark brown, of a chocolate and black 
colour. Neverthelefs, my fjiir friends, permit us 
candidly to proceed. 

A blow fometimcs ftains the fkin yellow j if; 
the part be much bruifed, the tinge is deeper, 
ztid frequently turns quite black. A curious 
obferyer muft have noticed, in thofe pcrfons 
who from violent blows have received fuch 

con- 
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tontufions as are vulgarly called black eyes^ 
that the ikin, bfefofe it returns to its natural 
colour, afllrmfes a great variety of diflFerent 
hues; all proceeding from the famte firft caufe* 
Is it not. then ptobacble that fome fuch. accident 
happening to an unborn child may produce a 
fimilar effeft ? This perhaps will be allowed : but 
then why fhould fuch blemiflies continue in chiU 
dren, fince they ufually difappear in the cafe be- 
fore mentioned ? However, to proceed in the 
enquiry: Such effefts being admitted, their per- 
ffiinency then is the difficulty to be overcome. 
Let trs conCider that, although in mature life tht 
conftitution has generally^ ftfength fufficient to 
repel moft accidents^ nfot inftantly mortal, yet inf 
childhood, and old-age, the powers of the body 
ire overcome by very flight injuries. In thd 
meridian of life thofe pafts of the' b6dy which' 
are disfigured by accidents, moft Commonly re- 
cover themfelves; neverthelefs many inftances are 
to be produced, even in adults, where the fkin 
Continues difcoloured. Bruifcs andothdfr injuries' 
upon the (hins, particularly in feeble conftitiitions, 
frequently occafion marks that never difappear. 
D Thr 
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The fame is likewifc obfcnrcd upon the legs of 
thofe who are accuftomed to fit tod near a fir^i 
in which cafe we fay they have burnt their M^^ 
and old fores generally leave ftich marks* I bavtf 
feen many of thefe lafting blemifbes. My readers 
probably reeoUedt the fa&> and alfo that fuch 
injtired parts aflunrie a variety of colours i blacky 
red> brown^ nK>tley, &c. itiuch refembling thofe 
which are fuppofed to proceed from the force of 
ima^nation. 

Since therefore we find fuch like appearances 
are fometimes permanent in the difiercnt periodi 
of life, what can be faid to difprove their con- 
tinuance in infants, when fuppofed to happen 
either before or at the time o£ delivery ? For 
furely we may conclude, the more delicate the 
form is, it will prove the more fufceptible of 
injuries, and thofe injuries will laft the longer ', 
the tender veifels in fuch cafes not being fo able 
to recover themfelves. And as we often find it 
to be fo in the feeblenefs of age, and in a variety 
of other inftances,— why may we not in the ten- 
der 
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der embryo alfb fuppofe thefe bkmiihcft fome- 
times to remain^ and be durable i 

But if you think the above reaibning not fuf- 
ficiently plaufible, let us confidcr the difference 
of complexion in different perfbns of this country 
*^but principally the different colours of Euro* 
peans and Africans x and fince we find appear- 
ances fb diametrically oppofite in the fkbs of 
perfonsj why may not the fame contraft in (bme 
meafure take place in the fkin of one and the 
fame perfonj through a kind of error in nature 
from her intended fcope ? 

Nay, do not thole blemilhes called freckles, 
and more efpecially moles, which frequently 
rnake their firft appearance in advanced life, and 
are often covered with hairs — I fay, do not thefe, 
with the common excrefcences of warts, &c. fhew 
us how eafily moft of the different colours and 
appearances may be produced at any age? And 
though the caufe of thefe is full as little known 
as the matter under prefcnt confideration, was 
the effefl: ever deemed miraculous ? 

D a Now 
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" Now is it to be wondered at, if thefe Ipbrr- 
ings of nature fhould bear a refemblance to (bme 
or other of the vaft variety of objefts in the 
a^nimal or vegetable creation I 

Or in faft, if they bear no fuch realrefenr^- 
blance,. cannot the imagination readily fuppofe 
they do; in like manner as, when looking* upon 
the clouds,' we eafily defcern men, horfes, trees, 
forefts, flocks of Iheep, armies, and indeed every 
thing which the moltfruitfcrl invention can* form ? 

Some further rational conjcftures might be 
added, but they would probably in this place be 
confidered as too technical for the generality 
of my readers: I (hall therefore wave* them at 
prefcnti for I think there has been already enough * 
faid upon this fubj eft, to check at leafl:, if not 
entirely to fubdue, thefe reigning infatuations. ' 

% Now if the doftrine of marks,, in confequence 
of frights and longings, fhould prove to be 
nothing more than prejudice,, ladies will avoid 
the continual diftrcfs which in thefe cirxunvr 

ftances. 
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ftances they labour under 5 for fony I am to fay it, 
but at prefent it feems as fafhionable to culti- 
vate fuch difpofitions in young married women, 
as to T/scomniend matrimony itfelC 

On the other hand, fuppofing all that has 
been advanced fhould prove to be chimerical ; 
the removing of the apprehenfion, by which I 
mean the foreboding fears of the mother, will be 
to remove the greateft part of the evil — and furely 
it is time enough at the birth to difcern an im- 
perfeftion. This indeed is a point which the 
ftrongeft advocates for the force of imagination 
xnuft not only allow, but llkewife approve of its 
tendency 5 fince fortitude is the onjy preventive, 

according to their favourite fyftem, againft the 

• 

rniferable confequences of frights, and difap- 
pointed longings : for if fuch a degree of cou- 
rage can be obtained as will prevent fear, and 
fuch a degree of refolution maintained as will 
prevent the mind being hurt, upon any cafual 
difappointment ofthe inclination, the evil itfclf 
is at once remedied 5 becaufc the imagination 
will never painfully dwell either upon objefts of 
D 3 difgufl; 
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difguft or indinatbn; and confequently ble-? 
miflies can never happen froni fuch caufes. 

I truft that my attentive and intelligent rea- 
ders will not be difpleafed with the difcuflioii c£ 
this very intcrcfting fubjeft. " 



> 
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OF MISCARRIAGES. 
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OF MISCARRIAGES. 

f yV E are now, my delicate fair ones> entering 

upon a fubjedt which requires fome circum- 
%e£tipn, to divide the province .of the phyjici^li 
from the advice of a friend. 

Thcr^ are, nndoubtedly> conftitutipnal errprs, 
lyhich oftentimes preyent women froip becoming 
joyful mothers ; and they may be hindered alfo 
by accidental circumftances. Both thefe confi- 
derations, however, belong to the phyGcian. In 
^word^ therefore, thefe directions do not extend 
to fuch remote caufejj j my counfels at prefent 
being defigned to affift you in your own fphere. 

The defire of children i3 evidently predomir 
pant in almoft every female difpofition ; it nluft 
be certainly owing to the wife ordination of Pro- 
vidence/ that their education is fo admirably cal- 
culated to encourage this fondnefs. How en- 
gaging 



• ^^ 
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f gaging are tKe chiMiib anHilements of a daugb* 
tcrl — Let us pidurc ^li innocent little girl 
fondly careffing a waxen iniage> drefling an4 
undreiling it with all the pomp and importance 
of a tender mothcn What a delightful employ- 
ment! — ^hsw amrable does the child hcrfclf ap- 
pear t— and fo endearing is this female prbvina, 
^at it is juftly Tcmarfccd to grow up with the 
fex into life. 

4 

T iiave with inexpreffible pleafurc fcen many 
young ladies, women grown, happily amufing 
themfelves at their younger fifter*s baby-houlej, 
and often difcovered a crimfonblufh, that ge- 
nuine mark of female modefty, arifing from their 
being fomewhat confuted infufiering themfelves 
to be thus unexpeftcdly furprifed. 

There are indeed fome perfons who have de^ 
dared an averfion to children. I have painfully 
fuffered from the enumeration of the difficulties 
and inconveniences which they dcfcribe parents 
to labour under who have the care of a little 
family. — Selfifh and unfocial confidcrationsl 

God 
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Qod has univerfally manifefted fhat the whole 
human race are dependent upon one another i 
and thoi^ periqns who think and aft thus nar- 
rowly, can neither be accounted good charafteni 
in themfelves, nor worthy menibcrs with refpedt 
to fociety. But, alas I they are ftrangers to the 
feelings of parental fandnelk 

Certain I anij^ ye aini^Ie wives, that, if it bo 
your good fortune to become happy modiers, 
your children, thpfe dear pledges of love, if 
prudently educated, prove not only an engaging 
comfort to yourfclves, but a great and lafting 
iccurity for the affefkions of your hufbandsl 
Truft me, there is a time when the charms of 
beauty muft ceafe, and the paflions of youth bend 
to the majefly of wifdom — 'tis then good-nature 
and good-fenfe, with that effential ingredient a 
cheerful difpofition, will in a great meafurc fc- 
cure your conqueft j and a charming offspring 
will affuredly contribute to unite parents in the 
l^fting^ bon4s of friendfhip. ' 

How 



ib- 
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How defirable therefore are children ! Even 
poverty itfelf does net prevent the fanguine wifh 
for them, t-et us rhpn endeavour to promote 
their fafe aod h^ppy increafe. 

The difference of conftitution in women is ai> 
important affair : there arc fome who upon eve/y 
trifling occafion are fubjeft to mifcarriages — 
Others^ againj who in fpite of the mod indire6t 
and powerful means arc often compelled to bear 
the token of unwarrantable amours ; and there 
are inftances cv^n pf married women, who, not 
fuppofing thcmfclves to be breeding, have been 
' treated in the moft likely manner to bring about 
an abortion — but all in vain. A remar]k;ablfi 
ftory of this kind pccurs to my rnemory, which 
I relate from my own knowledge, 

An honefl: labouring man and his wife lived 
together many years without having children ; 
and they were both beyond the meridian of life, 
when the poor woman was f\ippoled to be afHidVed 
with a dropfy. Frolli time to time (he advifed 
with fcveral eminent pliyficians, who, from her. 

apr 
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^pearance and the accpont ihe gave, treated 
her as dropfical s adminiftcring the moft power* 
ful remedies againft that diforder. 

< At length flie grew fo very big that all hopes of 
4 cure were given over, and the operation of tap- 
ping was recommended. The hu/band's cir- 
cumftances being narrow, and the expence of 
this ilkefs putting it out of his power to employ 
a furgeon, the poor woman was advifed to go 
into the hofpital : this, however, fhe refufed. 

A weelk or two after this, the hufoand called, 
with a moft joyful countenance, to inform me 
his wife was brought to bed, and that both the 
mother and child were likely to do well. I was 
at that time very young; but my reflexions upon 
the oddity of the event determined me to be 
always wary in the examination of dropfical fe- 
male patients. 

Thus we fee in this woman, and in a variety 
of other cafes, where impious efforts have been 
ufcd to promote a mifcarriagc, that Nature, ia 

fpitc 
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fpite of great violence^ fomctimes will not be 
interrupted. 

Let us then aim at aflifting her in this great 
work) where the conftitution appors not able to 
go through with it ; and point out the mofi: r^ 
tional means to prevent abortion. 

Our firft Letter, over and above the enquiry 
concerning marks, longings, and frights, greatly 
tends to this material end. Women of a de- 
licate form, and too great ' fenfibility, arc the 
moft liable to mifcarry : fuch alfo are the moft 
likely to imbibe, and to be afFefted by, the 
prejudices we there wiftied to caution them 
againft. The power of fear is undoubtedly fo* 
vereign over moft perfonsj and this, as it fre* 
quently occafions mifcarriages, is truly to be 
dreaded. If therefore the prejudices were dif- 
countenanced, the unhappy fear itfelf would 
affuredly ceafe. 

' And further, there is nothing tends more to 
fehder life happy, either to men or women, than 

to 
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to oonqocri as much ai poffible^ die paffion of fear* 
This is the monfter which in fome degree fob- 
dues us all^ and too frequently makes mankind 
nliierabk^ There is no calamitjr but would ea- 
fily becomte fopportable, could we diveft our^ 
felves of fear i and daily experience proves wo« 
men to be moll fvb^eGt to its tortures. How 
many trifling inle£bs> that a man continually 
ipurns from him^ rufBe the breaft of females, 
9nd throw them into the greateft agonies! 

The evil therefore is feated in the imagination; 
for it is the dreadful apprehenfion of their own 
mind that torments them; which, by a firm 
and fteady relblution^ may generally be over- 
come. Fortitude is an incftimable jewel. 

However difficult the talk appears, the earlieft 
and ftrongeft prejudices may commonly be 
conquered. I am fenfible that fometimes it will 
require great pains, and never can be done but 
by the ftrength of reafon. Would you, my too 
fufceptible fair, follow my advice on this fubje6li 
ft thqufand accidents might be avoided that 

hourly 
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hourly hap^n to you upon thisj and many btfaor 
occafions. 



Refaibn wai beitowed upon m, bodi for the 
prefervacion of our healdi> and the promotion of 
our happinefs. The abufe of it as neceflarily 
deftroys the one as the other* 

fclow dcr we cdntinually refleft up6ri ourfelves 
for inconvcniencies, mental as well as corporeal, 
that arife from inconfideratenefs and folly ? 
Believe me, ladies, mifcarriages are frecjuendy 
brought about by imprudence^ When a wife 
has the pkafing profpeft of becoming a mother, 
it is no longer a time to be revelling in midnight 
affemblics. Such a conduft not only deprives 
her of natural reft, but alfo endangers her health, 
ittid thereby oftentimes promotes this dreaded 
evil. 

In this aiid every other point, I beg leave to 
caution you againft falling into wide extremes^ 
Some ladies I have feen madly running up and 
down^ and jumbling all the town over in thft 

moft 
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moft joking hackney-coteh that could be pro- 
cured s andi Although at the fame tltne thejr 
complailt of being (haken to pieces, yet this 
ihcy fty is to prevent Ac tecident. — Others 
never ftep out of doori, nay, nor fo much as go 
up and down a pair of (lairs, for feveral months : 
this alfo is to avoid the danger* 

Ag^n let me w^rn you of both extremes. 
Be this your guide — whatever exercife you arc 
capable of taking without farigue, indulge — but 
ho more. * Never, in this point, regard the ex- 
ample of others. Becaufe your friend can do 
this and that, it is no reafon you fliould ; and 
if the attempt gives pain, it fliould certainly be 
avoided, 

I need not caution the prefent age againft 
the pernicious cuftom of lacing too tightly s for 
a lafs of fifteen, in the drefs of our times, would 
in the laft age have been fuppofed to bejuftat 
down-lying. 

£ Id# 
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I do not mean to condemn^ but to praiie the 
ladies for giving themfeives room in the^ Waift : 
neverthclefs extremes, you know, are nojcadvifed* 
There is a certain medium in every part of lifc^ 
which is the je-ne-Jais-qiioi that conflitutes the 
agreeable. 

It is as uncommon now to lee a young girl 
crooked, as it formerly was to fee one perfeftly 
ftrait. I believe no one denies that their 
fliapes were greatly injured by the ftifFnds of 
their ftays, and by being laced fo exceedingly 
clofe. This pernicious cuftom was frequently 
the caufe of a bad flate of health, and threw 
many young women into confumptions. We 
now rarely fee ladies fainting in public places i 
but when they did not allow themfeives room to 
breathe, it happened every day.* This prudent 
alteration, therefore, fo ferviceable to maidens, 
is ftill more neceflary for married women. 

There 

* It is to be hoped the ladies will not again lace tbefflfelves 
up, to difplay fine Ihapes ; the Author, however, wiihes to 
warn' them againft fo pernicioo»a fafhion. 
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There is another caution at this time to be 
ohiervtdL I hare frequently beheld^ with pain, 
divers ladies too apt to be lifting and playing 
with heavy children : there are certain fympa* 
thetic emotions, altogether natural and laudable, 
which prompt them to it ; and far be it from my 
thoughts to deprive them of fb tender and gene- 
rous a gratification s neverthelels, to fee a deli^ 
c'ate little form, very near her time, flop a 
bouncing boy, and catch him in her arms, is 
really an alarming fight: many mifcarriages 
happen from fuch inconfideratenefs s and, if our 
conjeftures are not wr6ng, many blemifhes alfb 
by thefe means are probably occafioned* 

But there is a pa^ice indifcriminately ufed even 
to this day, worfe than all the refl; and that is 
bleeding. Whether a woman be robufl or weakly, 
if fhe is pregnant, fhc mufl be bled. Has fhe 
any pains ? No matter. — Is fhe in health ? Yes.— • 
But fhe muft lofe blood. — Why ? Becaufc fhe is 
with child. Her mother always did it, and her 
grandmother, aye, and her great great grandr- 
£ a mother 
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mother tx», time out of mind 5 and thcrcfete can 
ihe propriety of it be doubted ?^— ThcfU^Jtrc dw 
geiiCTai arguments ufed liy vomeh in feicwr of 
bleeding, when tl^y are in perfedt heafth $ bM- if 
any flight indif^fition hafjpensi be it iver lb 
foreign to their particular fituati6h^, aild irhich 
perhaps at another time would pafe tinnoticed, 
dreadful con&quences s^it apprehended if they are 
hat bled: nay, indeed, thafe litde temporary in- 
convenithcies which generally and unavoidably 
attend advanced isN^^^^^cy, in their miftakcn" 
iDpinions, cdl -^^^ ' -^^^j^eding. 




In our two fo^BBR^s we took notice of 
the difficulty that attends rooting out fixed and 
prevailing prejudices; and I am apprchenfive 
that Ais is as deeply feated in the minds of wo- 
men as thofe of which we there treated. How- 
ever, let us alk the affiftance of reafon alfo^'in 
this particular, and fcarch a Httlc into the merits . 
of the euftom. 

Is not thc^infant fuppofted by the mother ? 

When 
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When there are two to be'fupported, is not 
more nourifiiment required than for <me of them 
only ? 

Is this then a timc^ without a real necefiity, 
to fport with the blood of a weakly and delicate 
woman ? No, furely. 

Let me therefore beg of you, my ingenuous 
friends, to confider this matter in a rational light. 
I have given p, plain andea& clue to purfue the 
enquiry 5 and the fubjfljR^^ot permit me to 
enter more fully intiHf ,^M^^ readers, 

without afluming th^jftKfghfof the phyfician, 
and without advancing thofe things which may, 
in this coUeftion of Letters, be confidered as an 
aflFront to delicacy. 

To your own thoughts then I commit it ; and 
will conclude this letter with faying, that, though 
I do not deny but there are cafes which require 
bleeding, yet I caution you againft doing it at 
random, and, indeed, without very good advice : 
E 3 at 
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at the fame time I firmly believe fuch inftances 
rarely happen to thofe who are not of a robuft 
conjftitution, and am fully perfuadcd that many 
Vrom^n are daily injured by this wrong praftice. 
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OF* MOTHERS MILK. 
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MoPhers milk — the natural and beji food for 
infants. 

1 HAVE endeavoured to fct forth the ridiculouf- 
neis of women terrifying thcmlelresj and every 
J>ody about them, during their pregnancy, with 
evils that oioft probably are altogether imagi-* 
nary. I would wiih my female readers to confi* 
der this fubjed: in a more extenfive view, and to 
aim at greater fortitude than the fex can generally 
boaft, in the common occurrences of life i when 
the tendernefs of men is not fo much engaged, 
and when the ladies cannot reafonably expeA 
fuch kind allowances as are made at this par- 
ticular time. Think me not fevere ; a faithful 
monitor muft fpeak with freedom; the man 
who is blind to this foible, muft be infenGble to 
your charms, and unworthy of your confidence. 
Your happinefs is at ftake, much more fo than 
a fuperficial obferver may imagine. Female 
vivacity foftens the rugged paths of life; and, 

believe 
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believe me, felf-love operates powerfully even 
upon the moft generous minds. The womaa 
who indulges gloomy ideas j who is continually 
brooding over melancholy ; who, in her hours 
of domcftic retirement, is perpetually rendering 
herfelf miferable, and her moft intimate ac- 
quaintance, and dearcft relatives, unhappy— 
fuch a miftaken she muft only expeft the cold 
eye of pity. However powerful her perfonal 
attractions, fhe will ultimately banifli her huf- 
band and her friends. It will be found her 
grcateft misfortune, and at a time too when it is 
irretrievable, to have once had the merit to gain, 
perhaps J a valuable heart, when ibe has not dif- 
cretion enough to keep it.-r— The in^portancc of 
the fubjedt will, I hope, apologise for this 
digrcflion. 

We havd alfo earneftly laboured to conquer 
the prejudices concerning marks, in confequencc 
of frights and longings 5 and have expofed the 
fabulous hiftories of thofe wonders. We have 
Jikewife (hewn how the underftanding may be 
deceived by the forms of fancy ^ and have no 

: ' lefs 
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Irfs cariicftly endeavoured to explode the mif- 
taken cuftom of bleeding indifcriminately, du^ 
ring pregnancy — pointing out, upon rational 
principles, the abfurdity of all. A talk equally 
arduous in every part, a thoufand prejudices 
being imbibed againft the whole, 

Another fubje<5l at this time prefents itfelf to 
view — I mean that of women fuckling their own 
children 5 againft. which the prefent obftinatdy- 
received opinions are ftill more unaccountable 
than the former i as nothing but a ftrange per-r 
verfion of human nature could firft deprive 
children of their mothers milk. Give me le^ve 
therefore to obferve, that mijk is the natural;- 
fupport which the great Author of our being 
has provided for our infant ftatcj and I am 
heartily forry the prefent manner of bringing up. 
children puts me^ in fome meafure, under the 
neceflity of proving milk to be the beft food that 
can be given them. 

Milk- is a nourifliment produced from the 
various tyimjs of food taken in by the mother. 

Her 
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Her ftomach breaks and digefts die aliment^ 
which, after varicnis operations of nature, bc- 
comes fo far animalized as to be a kind of white: 
blood s from whence aninnal bodies at all times 
receive their conftant fupport and recruit. This 
therefore being adniittcd— until an infant's 
powers are fufficiently ftrengthened to perforna 
fo great a bu&nefs as that of digeftion, the mo- 
thciv by the all- wife appointment of Providence, 
from her own breaft iupplics it with the niean& 
of life. Hence no other nourifliinenc appears 
fo proper for a new-born child. 

Fot the farther information and fttisfaftion of 
my female readers, and to convince them that 
milk is the moft proper nourifhment for tender 
infants, I think it will not be improper to give 
a concife account of the manner in which grown 
perfons receive their conftant recruit and fupport 
from their daily food. 

Whether it be animal or vegetable diet, or 
a mixture of both, t^en into the ftomach, the 
quality of the food is fo far altered by the di- 

. ^ geftive 
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geiliv^ faculties^ that a mitky nutrknei^ h pro^ 
duced from its ^nd as the ^iment paflfes throtigh 
the bawds, this riiilk is ta^en up by a greit 
number of fine vefiels, whidi^ from their deftined 
office, are called the milky veffcls i and through 
them it is conveyed into die blood for our fiip- 
posrt: and, as before obferved. Nature has fb 
admirably contrired the animd fabric, that 
mothers are likewife enabled to fupport then- 
young from this conftant fupply, which at the 
&pie time alfo affords to themielves tttf ir own 
proper nouri&ment^ 

This is the grand fcheme of nutriment : for, 
when thcfe particles of our food which afford us 
fuftenance are thus taken up" by the milky vet 
fels, the groffer parts are, by the fame wonder* 
fill conftruftion of the bowels, rcjefted and eva- 
cuated, in a manner well known to every one. 

Whoever therefore gives this argument a rat 
tiotial confideration, will, I trull, be led to ac^ 
kncKVledge milk to be not only the natural, but 
the beft and mod ftrengthening nourilhment 

that 
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that infants can poflibly receive; becaufe their dU 
geftive faculties are, at this time^ incapable of pro-* 
ducing a good and proper milky nutriment from 
any kind of food which can be given to them; 

The Author of Nature has univerfally com- 
mitted the fupport of infants, and the early part 
of children's education^ to women ; if it were 
not thus ordained, he would undoubtedly have 
furniflied men alfo with milk for the nourifh- 
mcnt of their young ; and experience convinces 
Tis that women are much better qualified both 
by Nature and cuftom for this important con- 
cern. This fyftem of nurfing therefore is pe- 
culiarly addreffed to the fair fcx, who arc 
moft interefted in it, and who will moft fen- 
fibly feel the happy or miferable effcds of the 
manner in which they difcharge this firft great 
truft which is repofcd in them. Here indeed a 
mother will afluredly reap the happy fruits of 
fortitude, and thofe likewifc of a lively, cheer- 
ful, and obliging difpofition. This fubjeft will 
be treated at large in the Twelfth Letter > never- 
thelefs, give me leave to obferve in this place, 
. .that 
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that fuch as the mother is, generally ipeakingi 
fuch will be the firft, and moft probably the moft 
durable impreffions received by the child. It 
therefore naturally follows, that infants, whoie 
minds are early accuftomed to agreeable objeds, 
and whofe expanding ideas are gratified with 
pleafing fcnfations, unabated by flavifh fears— 
fuch, and fuch only, as they rife into life, will 
poflcfs that generous gratitude, which prompts 
them to confidcr it as a firft great duty to con- 
tribute to the happinefs of their parents. 

I am exceedingly offended, whenever I ob- 
ferve a child, grown to man or woman's eftate 
whoihews, upon any occafion, a want of relpeft 
or duty to its parents ; and more particularly fo, 
if fuch flight or contempt be exercifcd towards a 
good mother. Unnatural monft'^r ! to be want- 
ing in refpeft to her who bore him in her womb; 
who cherifhed and fupported him with her milk; 
and for many years after his birth gave up her 
own pleafures and recreations entirely for his 
fake ; and who had ho cares but for his welfare. 
I would have a mark let upon the forehead of 

fuch 
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fuch a barbarous favag^j and he Ihould be 
hunted from the fociety of men. 

Thofe mothers who hf a foolifli indulgence 
£poil their diildren's tempers and difpofitions, 
a^ undoubtedly culpable } but the example of a 
vicJent, paflionate^ yet negligent and infenlible 
father^ is equally or more to be dreaded. A 
soother has this plea^ that (he endeavours at 
leafl at the time to make her child happy ; and 
it may be faid^ in excufe for her condu£t^ that ihe 
is to be pitied in not knowing better : but there 
is no excufe, either to God or man^ that can be 
urged to mitigate the vice and folly of fuch a 
father : the iniquity refteth with himfelf alone } 
for the benevolent Author of our being is not 
to be arraigned upon this or any other occafion. 

How provident is Nature in all her works ! 
How wonderfully indulgent to man> and other 
helplefs animals^ in their firft ftate of exiftence, by 
thus enabling the mother to feed her young with 
nourifliment drawn from her own body^ until 
fut^h time as the offspring has obtained llrength 

fufficient 
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lufEcient to provide foritfelf! This gracious 
bounty is abufcd only by man, the moft intelli- 
gent of earthly beings ; whofe mifufe of reafon 
leads him aftray, whilft humble inftinft direds 
all other parts of the creation arighl^ 

If we look around us, we fliall find every ani- 
mal that gives fuck carefolly foftering her young -, 
and other enjoyments arc no more thought oG 
Until they arfe capable of providing for them- 
felves. An example by which mankind might 
profit much: but the ftrong impulfe of paffion^ 
in this and many other inftances, fubdues our 
reafon; Did we confider the benefit of our 
children more, and the indulgence of our felfifli 
inclinations lefs, the race of man would be more 
healthy,- ftrong, and vigorous, than we tan at 
prefent boaft. But, alas ! fuch is the depravity 
of human nature, that it would be in vain to en- 
large upon this topic of complaint; it is there- 
fore our prefent bufinefs to prevent, as much as 
poflible, the future growth of thcfe evils. 

Let us, my fi-icnds, as you are all ihterefted 

in the enquiry, compare the fuccefo of mankind 

F mtk 
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with that of the other animals in rearing their 
young. A little obfcrvation will convince U9 
that greater numbers of the human race are loCt 
in their infancy than of any other Ipecicsj for 
near one half the deaths, within our bill^ of 
mortality, happen to children under fiveyear^ 
of age. And further, compare the opulent 
with die ruftic, the fucceils is ftill exceedingly dif- 
ferent. How many children of the great fall 
viAims to prevailing cuftoms, the efFefts of 
riches ! How many of the poor are faved by want- 
ing thefe luxuries ! 

Again, compare the fuccefs of fuch as fuckle 
their own offspring, with that of thofe who com- 
mit them to the care of hurfes,^p bring them up 
by hand ; and we fhall there likewife find an 
amazing difierence : but more of this her-eafter. 

From thcfe confiderations, it is evident that 
Nature is always preferable to art ; whence the 
brute creation fucceed better than the human in 
preferving their own fpqpies. And the peafanty 
whom neceffity compels to follow Nature^ is, in 

this 
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this rclpeft, happier than his lord. Thofc mo- 
thers aHb, wh6> in fpitc of cuftom, pride, or 
indiolence, will take their little babies to their 
breaft^ muft have more comfort and fuccefs than 
thofe who cruelly confign them to the care of 
fofter nurfes i thereby denying them that food^ 
*rhich is not only the moft proper, btft id ot- 
dained likewife for their infs^nt flate. 

L6t me thferi intreat thofc who are defirous of 
rearing their children, not to rob them of their 
Natural bVeaft. Would they wifli them to be 
fiealthy and beautiful, let fuch mothers give fuck: 
for even wet-nurfcs, we (hall find, are very little 
to be depended upon.' 
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Arguments in favour of Juckling — as well for the 
mother* s Jake i as the child's — and the evils to 
he apprehended in delivering childrm to the care 
of fofier nurfes» 

JriEALTH and beauty are defirable, and the 
latter in particular, to women. They muft, in 
this cafe, be united i as it is impoflible for a 
woman to be truly beautiful who wants healtlu 
Difeafe blights the rofy bloom upon the cheek, 
turns the delicate whitenefs of the (kin into a 
fallow hue, and deftroys the enchanting luftre of 
the eye. How infufficient is it for a lovely maid 
xo make a conqveft, if fljie cannot keep it as a 
wife ! 

It is not at prefent my province to enlarge 
upon the accomplilhments of the mind. How 
neceflary they are to fecure the affc6tions of a 
hufband, every prudent woman knows : and (he 
muft be equally fenfible that the elegance of her 
F 4 perfon 
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perfon is alfo to be regarded; an advantage 
which thofe who are in a bad ftate of health 
have fcarcely fpirits to attend to : befides, illnels 
too often renders the fweeteft difpoIitio|is cro(s 
and peeyilji. ^ 

Thofe who are happy enough to have chil- 
dren, run the greateft rifle, not only of lofing 
them, but of deftroying their own health and 
bpauty, by repelling their milk immediately after 
delivery. It never can be done without pro- 
ducing a fever. Oftentimes tumours, and cancers 
in the breaft, owe their origin to this pernicious 
cuflo^Tis ^llhxnatical cpmplaints, and lingering 
difeafes, arc frequently occafioned by it; and 
too commonly, the immediate death of the mo-r 
th^r follows frorri fuch ill management. 

Confider, my fair pupils, for your own health's 
fake, and for the fake of your future happinefs, 
how necefTary it is to preferve fuch dear pledges 
of mutual love. By thefe powerful ties, many 
a man, in fpite of impetuous paffions, is com- 
pelled to continue the prudent, kind, indulgent, 

tender 
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tender hafband. Did you but thoroughly know 
the fccret impulfes of the human heart, you 
would not rifk the lofs of your children, by 
unnaturally denying them the means of life. 

Let not the miftaken hufband infinuate that 
you will be lefs charming in his fight, by doing 
your duty to your little ones : many — many in- 
llances have I known of weakly and delicate 
women, who, at my particular requeft, have 
fuckled their children, and thereby obtained a 
much better ftatc of health ; nay, they have been 
more pleafing in their perfons, after thus be- 
coming happy mothers; and their hufbands 
have, with plcafure, acknowledged their im- 
proved charms. 

There may be fome cafes in which it is not 
prudent for a mother to give fuck ; but thefe 
inftances very rarely happen : and there may be 
fome women, who, although they are ever (o 
defirous, cannot fucklej this however is but 
feldom to be urged. I fincerely fympathife with 
thofe unfortunate ladies who are thus deprived 

- of 
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of a happinefsi only known to tho& who enjoy 
ic. What fhall we fay under thefe necef&tous 
circumftances ? Shall we advife fuch mothers to 
employ a wet-nurfe j or to bring their children 
up under their own management, according to 
proper rules which fhall be laid down in a follow- 
ing Letiaer? They are both^ in my opinion^ 
wretched jtieceffities. Yet, was an infant of my 
own thus unhappily lituated, without hefitatioa 
I would prefer the latter s for much is to be ap^^ 
preheaded from a child's fucking a ftrange wo^ 
man : nothing kfs than abfolute ncce^ty would 
make me comply wkh it. 

Too often difeafes^ ai|d thofe of the word kind, 
are imbibed from the bread. It is a Ihocking 
truth, but vicious inconftancy is become fo uni- 
Yerfal, even amongft the lower rank of people, 
that many women offer themfclvcs, and are daily 
employed as wct-nurfcs, who are labouring un- 
der dreadful and infe£tious diieafes. Yet, fup- 
pofing you can arriye at a fatisfadory afiurance 
an this point, there is a certain cleanfmg quality 
in the milk of a woman immediately after child- 

bearjng^ 
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Ixariogy exceedingly neceflary for the new*bon| 
babe^ in order to prepare its fiomach and bowels 
for future food-*— this you very r^ely can obtain 
^om a vet-nuffe. 

There is yet a forther evil to be dreaded: u 
p: is through neceffity alone that a woman wiljl 
^eiert her ow^ infantj and ta^e another to ber 
hr^Q^j Q^ nxay kc iiviiiced^ by the advantage fbc 
gains^ to conceal her being again with child, and 
continue to fuckle the infant till it pines away 
;Mid dies, for want of proper nourilhmcnt. Thou- 
fands haye been facrifice4 by thefe means. Should 
tkcy however efcape, in either cafe dsey are, too 
generally, miJferable beings : for^ in confequence 
pf the firft, difeafes of the glands, known by the 
vulgar name of the king^s evil, and other ter- 
rible complaints, fuccecd ; and in the latter, the 
lickets, watery gripes, and many other maladies, 
proceeding from a weakly and relaxed habit of 
)>ody, nu>ft commonly ^ue« 

On the odier hand, difeafe and death are the 
ufydi conieqmences of the prefent erroneous me^ 

thod 
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thod of bringing children up by hand. Scarcely 
one in four of thcfe little innocents live to get 
over the cutting of their teeth j and the vitiated 
blood of thofe that efcape, occafioned by im- 
proper nourifhment, generally renders them in- 
firm, or (hort-lived, Almoft every complaint 
to which children are fubjeft, appears to me to 
proceed originally from an improper manage- 
ment of them ; for the young of all other ani* 
mals are full of health and vigour. 

And moreover, independently of thefe misfoiv 
tunes, the future happinefs of the parent herfelf 
is greatly interefted in this maternal concern ; as 
it generally falls out that thofe children who are^ 
neglefted by their mothers during their infant 
years, forget all duty and afFedion towards them, 
when fuch mothers are in the decline of life ; 
and this contempt from a child is nothing lefs 
than plunging a dagger into the breaft of its 
parent : and befidcs the cruel pangs which Ihe 
muft unavoidably experience from this want of 
duty, daily obfcrvation convinces us that widows 
frequently fuffer not a little, even in the com- 

moi^ 
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mon conveniencics of life, by the means of thofc 
very children who, if properly educated, would 
have probably become their fupport and com* 
fort. 

Such are the melancholy proipeds attending 
the prefent unnatural prafticc of wet and dry 
nurfing j from which a curie is oftentimes 
entailed upon a generation, of which parents 
ought to efteem themfelves the authors. How 
terrible foever thefe things appear, I efteem 
it my duty to acquaint mothers in particular, 
what a rifk they run in thus hafarding the health 
and lives of their children, together with their own 
prefent and future happinefsj and fincerely hope 
I may imprint the fame objeftions upon them, 
that daily experience in my profeflion prefents to 
me, againft thefe pernicious cuftoms^ 

Oh ! that I could prevail upon my fair country- 
women to become ftill more lovely in the fight 
of men ! Believe it not, when it is infinuated 
that your bofoms are lefs charming, for having at 
dear little cherub at your breaft. I ip^ak front 

the 



^e feelings of arrian> and of OM tdb^whd^hfas a^ 
uriireifal arid gencf ous love for the virtuous part 
of your fe3t. Truft nnie, ther^ isr no hufbandf 
could withftand the fond folicitations of an en- 
dearing ^ife, would fhe be earneft in her defirc 
of bringing up her own children. Reft aJSKiredy 
when he beholdB^ the objcft of his fovl cheriflaingv 
and iupporting in her arms the propitious reward^ 
of wedlock^ aiid fondly traces his own linemnent& 
in the darling boy» it recalls a thoufand delicate 
fenfations to a generous mind : perhaps he 
drops a fympathetic tear inrecoHefking the pain- 
ful throes of the mother, which fhe cheerfully 
bore, ta make him fuch an ineftinaabk prcfent. 
His love, tendernefs, and gratitude, being ihuy 
engaged — ^with what raptures muft he , behold 
her, ftill carefully intent upon the prcfervation 
of his own image ! 

How ardent focvcr fuch an ofte^s affefliions 
ftiight be before matrimony, a fcene like this will- 
more firmly rivet the pleafmg fetters- of love :— ^ 
for, though a beautiful virgin' muft ever kindle 
emotions in a 0ian of fenftbilityr a chafle and 

tender^ 
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tender wife, with a little one at her breaft, is 
certainly, to her hufband, the moft exquifitely 
enchanting objeft upon earth :— and furely, 
ladies, had faihion but eflablilhed this laudable 
cuftom amongft you, it would prove fo truly 
amiable, as not only to excite the emulation of 
your maiden friends to wcnthy conquefts, but 
alfo raife their ambition to fhine in charafters 
thus dignified. How greatly then would you 
contribute to the felicity of your own families, 
and of mankind in general I 
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the management of infants from the birth — with 
direSf ions for futting them to the breafi. 

Jrl APPY, thrice happy woman, now become 
a joyful mother, nurturing her young! Say, 
tell me, you who know the rapturous delight, 
how complete is the blifs of enfolding in your 
longing arms the dear dear fruits of all your 
pains ! — pains now no more remembered. Long 
may you preferve the darling, and be doubly 
bleft in its future beauty, healthy and virtue ! 

I am riot unmindful, nly (Jharniing friends, 
of the prejudices neceflary to be conquered, 
before i^o material a benefit to mankind, as that 
which 1 am to pifture out in this Letter, can be 
generally obtained. In my laft, the misfortunes 
attending the negleft of this duty were fully ex- 
plained 5 and as I have frequently fucceeded 
amongft the private circle of my friends, by ad- 
drcfling their underftanding, I truft to the can- 
G 2 dour 
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dour of the more ingenuous fex, for my fuccefs 
in public. My endeavour therefore throughout 
(hall be to convince you that I have reafon and 
truth on my fide. Happy then fhall I think 
myfelf, and amply rewarded for my trouble, 
if I am fortunate enough to meet with your ap- 
probation ; as your obfervance of the rules laid 
down in this litde manual muft neceflary follow. 
Much depends upon your maternal care in the 
firft ft^gc of life J it is a pleafing duty, to which 
you are honourably called, both by Nature and 
the cuftom of all nations. 

I am truly fcnfible that, according to the 
pr^fcnt miftaken manner of fuckling and rearing 
children,, the bufinels is a fatigue which fright- 
ens many at the firft attempt j it is a method alto- 
gether culpable and unnatural. To this Letter 
particularly belongs the firft management of 
tHem. In my pext I (hall point out the fubfc- 
quent errors, and lay down fome general rules, 
that will not only prove beneficial to the child,, 
butmf^e the talk of fuckling eafy and delight- 
ful to -the mother : even the polite and gay may 
: • cheerfully 
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cheerfully tihdertake this, at prefent laborious, 
employment, without greatly interfering with a 
focial life — for the glooniy ideas of a nurfery will 
vahifli. The paths of Nature are eafyand de- 
lightful. Come then, my fair, and let us follow 
her^ ftep by ftep. 

We have before ob/erved that a child brings 
its immediate nourifliment into the world with 
its birth. Man is born in forrow. The fatigue 
atid pain of delivery, both to the mother and the 
child, require reft; and generally, where nd 
innproper means are ufed, they both direftly fall 
into a fweet refrefliing fleep ; during which time 
the milky veflels of the breaft are dilated. Thus 
with pmdent management, in a fhort time a 
fmall flow of milk will be obtained. The child, 
replete with nourifliment at its birth, awakes, 
equally refreflied with the mother, and by eagerly 
fucking the nipple encourages its more plentiful 
fupply. 

Sometimes there may be a little inconvenience 
with the firft child 5 but this is rendered ftill 

G 3 grcate 
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greater by keeping it away, perhaps two or thro^ 
days, from the mother, and fufFering her attend-- 
ants to draw her breafts, which generally occa* 
fions fore nipples. The gentle, eafy, and fre- 
quent fijaion of an infj|nt, will not only prevent 
this • inconvenience, but gradually invite the 
milk, thereby relieving the mother from a trou* 
blefome burden : the nipple alfo, by this means, 
will be drawn out, fo that the child may fuck 
without further difficulty. This is the Icffon 
Nature teaches i and wife are they who pbfcjrvf 
her precepts. 

As to an infant's clothing, the lighter it is, 
and the more unconfined, the better 5 very little 
covering is neceffary : and the future deformities 
of fhape, &c. not to mention the deplprable lofs 
of health, fometimes proceed from the drefs being 
too heavy and confined, at its firft .entrance into 
Jife, 

I am entirely againft an infant-s receiving any 
nouri(hment until it pan be put to the bread:; 

an(l 
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and much more fo againft cramming it with 
what nurfcs call pap. The ftomach is not yet 
fit for any other food than what Natxire has pre- 
pared. Art cannot produce a diet with fuch an 
affinity to animal blood, as to render it proper 
for the tender bowels of a new-born child. 

The cries of an infant are generally occaConed 
by the uneafincfs it fufFers, cither from its drefs, 
or in confequence of thus cramming it. The com- 
plaints of children in thefe early days, as I before 
obferved, and likewife the difficulty in cutting 
of teeth, which I fliall hereafter fpeak of, pro- 
ceed almoft entirely from this wrong prafbice. 
Watery gripes, offenGve ftools, and moft dif- 
orders in their bowels, are altogether occafioned 
by improper food. 

Cuftom has rendered this ridiculous praftice 
fo univerfal, that the good women continually 
complain it is impoffible for a child to remain 
without food till the milk comes. Let any mo- 
ther make a fair and unprejudiced trial, and ex- 
G 4 perience 
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pericnce will convince her of the truth of our 
maxim. 

How are other animals. fopported^ NaturC| 
in no one part of the creation, is fo imperfeQ:| 
as to be indebted to the lyif^Jom of man to rc<5lify 
her works. And fuppofe a cafe, in which the 
fnilk does not flow fo ^n as in gene;r^I it js «x- 
pefted, let the child, under fpch circumftance$^ 
b^ put to the bread: again and again; a very little 
nourishment will at p^efenc fyffice^ and that will 
mod (commpply be obtaini?d from the nipple j if 
it is nor, a little warm milk and water, with a 
fmall quantity pf Liibon fug?r, is the only nou-* 
rifiiment, in my opinion, that is proper to be 
given : this advice I have caufed to be ftriAly 
followed, and have happily experienced the good 
efFefts of it in an infant pf my own, who fcarcely 
received any fupport from the brcaft till after 
the third day from the birth. Follow, my dear 
ladies, thefe rules j and where there af c an hun- 
dred accidents that now happen to n^pth^s, in 
ponlibquepce of milk fevers, aiid tp children, it^ 

confcquencf ^ 
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COnfcquence ofbeing denied the brcaft, you wiU 
j-arcly find one. I am convinced of the truth of 
my aflertion by experience, and therefore am 
the more bold in recommending it to you, and 
{tQ the publicji 
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4 natural andea/y method of fuckling children. ^^ 
This duty proved t^be a flea/ure rather than a 
fatigue. ^^] \ 

JNpW then, my nearly interefled friencjs, let 
ns obierve thofe parts of the creation where in- 
ftinft only can direft, and for once learn a leflbn 
from the tender brute. Behold thofe animals 
which are familiar to us, how fuccefsful they arc 
in bringing up their young I animals that give 
milk to three, four, . five, fix, and fometimes 
more of their offspring at a birth. How well 
and' happy are the dams ! What unremitting care 
do they take of their nurflings ! They never dc- 
fert them, until time has given to their bodies, 
ftrength fufficient to provide for themfdves* 
Provident Nature ! — and Ihall mankind alone 
diftruft thy goodnefs ? Let us learn, and be wife. 
Never more fuffer it to pafs for an argument, 
that a womAn who is capable of bearing a child 
has not ftrength to fuckle it, when the little crea- 
tures 
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tures that furround us can rear a whale family at 
once. 



O that I could convince you of the bfeaft 
alone being a fufficient fupport for the moft ro- 
buft of children! Confider Nature well in all her 
works ! Let ignorance and prejudice no longer 
prevail ! Believe this folemn truth, almoft every 
woman is capable of fupporting her babe ; and 
great will prove the advantages, both to herfcl£ 
and her infant. When it is cpnfined altogether 
to the breaft, it gains ftrength every day, and 
defies difeafe. The mother, under thefe circum- 
fiances, would not again conceive fo quickly, 
and mifcarriages would thereby be, in a great 
meafure, prevented ; unlefs hurried on by fre- 
quent bleedings, and other miftaken pradiccs* j 

If, for the fake of your families, you value 
your own lives, attend to this indifputable fadt* 
You yourfelves know how many women are 
ruined in their health by not fuckling their chil- 
dren 5 and what numbers arc contini\ally facri- 

ficed 
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ficed by unlkilful methods of treatment, at the 
time of their delivery. You may — you fhould 
fupport your young ; the tafk is eafy and delight- 
ful, and the thriving child rewards your pains. 
It is not laborious. I would not wifh to fee you 
flaves : the tender delicacy of your frame for- 
bids the very thought. The method is plain and 
cafy— only follow Nature. ^; 

Sleep is effentially neqeffary to life 5 and that 
the ftomach fhould fometimes be at reft, is as 
effentially neceffary to health 5 both thefe things 
die mother and child equally require. Thus 
the flavifli part of the bufinefs is fet afide j for 
it is an abfurd and erroneous cuftom, after fluf- 
fing it continually in the day, to keep a child 
at the breaft all night, This counterafts the 
operations of Nature, not only by depriving it 
of its reft, but alfo, from a conftant fuUnefs, the 
powers of the infant-body are prevented from 
exerting themfelves in a proper manner upon the 
aliment received. Hence the ftomach and bowels 
are enfeebled, and thereby rendered incapable of 
producing fuch wholefome nourilhment as a child 

, would 
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would otherwifc obtain from its food: to whicK 
grand purpofe, found fleep and abftinence arc^ 
equally conducive* 

On the other hand, the mother, being con-* 
tinually difturbed during the night, is alfo pre- 
vented from affimilating that good and perfect 
milk, which would otherwife be produced from 
the food of the day. Hence Ihe becomes ill, 
grows tired of her tafk, and the crude milk 
proves noxious to the weakened bowels of the 
infant. Thus difappointment and death fre^ 
quently fucceed. 

I know it will be urged by fome that it is 
impoflSble, to keep children quiet and at reft^ 
during the night, and that they cry for food* 
Let them be managed from the birth agreeabl/ 
to the dirc6lions here given, and then I believd 
few pcrfons will complain of their being trouble-' 
fome. One reafon why children do not fleep^ 
well by night is, that they are indulged toa 
much in the cradle by day, when they fhoulcJ 
have exercife. Another ftill greater reafon, I 

amf 
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istn inclined to thinkj^ proceeds from pain, occa-^l 
^oned by improper food, in the firft paflagesi * 
for I will venture to affirm that almoft evcry^ 
child^s bowels, from the prefent wrong manage- 
ment, are in a ftatc of difeafc, which t6o' fre- 
quently grows up with it into life ; and thus in * 
Jpfancy the. lurking caufe of a bad conftitution' 
is oftewimcs cftablilhed* 

. When their little ftomachs, irritatiid by too 
large a quantity, and the bad quality of food,: 
becorne fomewhat empty. ; a pain, pfobablyilke 
what we call . the heart-burn, and acidities at 
the ftomach, awakens them from their difturbcd' 
flumbers ; and thefe little creatures can then only: 
difcover their uneafinefs by crying. Hence 
nurfe$, partly for their own quiet, and partly 
through a miftaken notion that children cry only ' 
for nourilhment, cram them until they are quite 
gorged* Such infants eagerly devour .whatever 
is given them, becaufe the reception of food 
t-akes oflF that too great fenfibility of the ftomach 
which caufed the pain. A fimilar efFeft to this, 
grown perfons, troubled with the complaints I 

H hav« 
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have now mentioned, muft every day experience 
upon tikifig nourifbment *, for i€ alway) aflbrds 
a prefent relief. 

Fpw or five times in the twenty-four hdurs 
are fufficlent for a child to receive the breaft $ am) 
let the following rules be nearly obferved. About 
fix or feven in the morning, after which the 
child may be allowed an hour or tm^'s fleep 5— 
again, an hour after the mother has breakfafted— ' 
and a third time, if (he pleafes, before dinner— - 
a fourth time, at five or file o'clock in the eveningi 
being two or three hours after dinner— and laftly, 
between ten an*elcven, juft before fhe goes to 
reft. 

Now, by thofe mothers who have fervants to 
take ofi^ the laborious part of the management 
of children, this furely cannot be deemed a 
fatigue : that the talk itfelf is a pleafure, the 
fondnefc of nurfes towards children at the breaft 
fully proves; and that it is an indilpenfablc 
duty, the feelings of human nature evidently 
proclaim. 

In 
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In the early months fleep may be indulged 
during the day^ but exercife Ihould alfb at proper 
intervals be given to children. As they grow 
ftronger^ fleep fhould be lefs encouraged^ and 
txercife increafed. 

There are feveral points of management that I 
have no fault to find with ; and, amongftothersj 
think it needlefs to dwell upon the neceffity of 
keeping children dry and clean : it is lb evident, 
that few nurfes are culpable in thefe particu* 
iars. But as to rocking children^ the cullom is 
altogether abfurd. He was an ingenious man / 
who invented a moufe-trap, though none but a 1 ^ 
fool firfl: thought of a cradle 5 it was certainly in- s^ 
Vented to fare the attendants troublcj for which^ f 
by the bye, they fuffer more in return. I never 
permitted a cradle to difgrace my nurfery. In- 
fants, if well j fleep without ^this lullaby-labour J 
and fuch forced dofings generally reader them 
J)eevifli and watehful in the night \ which is the 
liioft proper time both for them and their nurfes 
toenjoy thdr reft. 

Ha At 
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At the end of fix orfeven months; when the 
four firft teeth ought to appear, children fliduld- 
be kept awake, and exercifed as mueh as pofTible ; 
by which time, if managed* properly, they will 
generally gain ftrength enough to (hoot thefe' 
teeth, and the others will in due courfe be cut 
with eafc. 

Thus you will avoid an t^il that fwfeps away- 
great numbers ; ofwhich, however, I (hall fpeak 
more fully in another Letter ; for it is entirely- 
owing to the weaknefs of their bodies that chil- 
dren cut their teeth with fo much difBc'uky, and 
that it is attended ^ith fever, convulfions,* and 
death. 

This weaknefs of body is but little undefftood j 
for if achild be bloated with fat, which too generally 
happens when it is improperly fe<4, the parents 
and their friends call it a fine child, and . ad- 
mire how it thrives— when, alas 1 that very fat 
is the difeafe which renders its conftitution thus 
feeble : for if the butcher did hot kill lambs and 
calves when they become immoderately fat, they 

likewi(e 
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likewjle - would die as frequently as children. 
Which death nday he juftly attributed to the 
prepofterous method,, fo generally in ufe, of 
giving them too much crude unfalutary nourifli- 
ment; and not managing them in other refpefts 
as Nature requires, to ftrengthea the body from 
the food received. 

After what has been advanced concerning the 
carjy part of infant-management, give me leave 
to obfer^e that the arguments enforced upon thig 
important fubjedt are fubmitted to the confide- 
ration of thofe mothers who are dcfirous of 
preferring a rational fyftcm to bigoted maxims 
and opinionsi I would wiih them to be attended 
to, and I trufl that they will merit their appro- 
bation. I do not expeft the foregoing rules to be 
invariably adopted from the birth. I know 
very well, and it is obvious to thofe who have 
been attentive to children, that infants require 
fome more, and others Icfs attendance, efpecially 
during the firft month or two s and a certain 
time is neccffary, even under the moft prudent 
management, to accuftom them to our wilhed- 
H3 for 
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for habits. There is a wide difference betweeq 
knowing what is right, and doing it y and cfien- 
timesy although we may be defirous of ftridlly 
following the moft prudent maxims, difficulties 
will unexpeftcdly arife in the firft attempts. Let 
me therefore defire you to aim at the above 
regulations, which by perferyerance will fooa 
become prafticable; and then, determine for 
yourfelves, how greatly they will contribute tp 
your own eafe and comfort, as well as to the 
advantage of your children. 
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The proper method of weaning children^ 

In my laft Letter I cortdejnned the prefent erro^ 
ncous method of fuckling and feeding children, 
and recommended a plain and eafy way of rear- 
ing them to fix or feven months old, upon a 
rational plan, pointed out by Nature in many 
different parts of the creation ; and which moft 
probably was ftriftly followed by mankind in 
the early ages of the world, before luxury, pride, 
and indolence, crept into fociety. Ancient hif- 
tory never could have boafted of fo many ftrong 
and valiant men, . had not mothers, in their 
infancy, given ftrength and vigour to their 
conftitutions ; and the caufe of the prefent pufil- 
lanimous, feeble, weakly, and difeafed race of 
mortals, may in fome meafure be afcribcd to the 
want of this earlieft maternal care. 

Let us talk with the plain and fimple hufband- 
liian, who has a nurfery of trees under his direc- 
tion : 
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tion : he will tell us it is not fufficient for the 
flocks to be good of their kind -, for, unlefs they 
be fecured from rude winds, and properly cul- 
tivated, fo that they may receive nouriflimcnt, 
they will never thrive. 

It is literally the fame in animal life; there arc 
unfortunate mothers who daily and woefully 
experience the truth of this argument. How 
many women are bleft with fine children, not a 
blemifh, nor the mark of a difeafe, about them 
at their birth ; and yet before many months are 
paft, for want of prudent care and proper nourilh- 
ment, do they not wafte away and die ? I need 
not fay more ; the tears of many of my gentle 
readers, at the unhappy reccoUeftion, will fufE- 
ciently teftify the faft. May fuch tears prove a 
warning for their future conduct, and, truft me, 
• my honoured matrons, your forrow will be turned 
into joy — ajoy of the tendereft nature, generous 
and truly laudable ! 

Let not man, in the vanity of his heart, triumph 
in a fuperiority over the fairfex! for to them 

alone 
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it belongs to lay the foundation^ not of what he 
is, but what he ihould be — healthy, ftrong, and 
vigorous. You, ladies, form an hero in the 
cradle, and courage is received from the brealL 
Gratitude in return demands a protoflion to you 
from man. With yourfelves therefore it ranains 
to render him capable of that proteftion. Thus 
Nature, my fair-ones, ordained your importance 
in the creation • 

But to return to the hufbandman: he will 
^gain tell us, that when his trees have received 
fheir infant ftrength, and their roots begin to 
Ihoot, it is neccflary to tranfplant them from the 
nurfery to a more extenfive fcwl, in order that they 
may arrive at their natural perfeftion. So you, my 
friends, having brought the child through its 
infant ftate, by the tender nourifhment of the 
breaft, muft at the time of weaning (which, in 
my opinion, is beft poftponcd until it be near a 
twelvemonth old) tranfplant your little nurfery 
likewife to a more extenfive foil: that is, you 
muft afford it more copious nourifhment, in 
order to bring it to maturcr life. 

Yet 
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Yet, as great (kill and caution are required on 
the part of the hufbandman, in this buGnefs of 
tranfplanting, fo great judgnnent and care nauft 
be fhewn by you, in this your province of wean-^ 
ing children ; for cuftom has fo far deviated from 
Nature, as to render the greateft circumfpeftioa 
neceflary to point out the happy mediuoi, 

A further care therefore at this time demands 
our attention. Man, according to the prefent 
mode, particularly in England, is greatly fup- 
ported by animal food^ A fudden tranfition 
from one extreme to another is always dangerous ; 
and every material alteration, to avoid incon- 
. veniencies, Ihould be brought about ftep by ftep. 
If Nature ever intended us to deftroy the ani- 
mals around us for prey, furely'we may conclude 
this food never could he defigned for our uft 
until fuch time as we had teeth to eat it. 

Many ill confequences arife from perfons de- 
vouring their meals too eagerly ; and if thc^ 
ftomachs'Qf men are oppreffed, by not fufiiciently 

chewing 
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chewing their meat, certaiiily the weak and tender 
iboiyiachs of children, who have not as yet teeth 
fufficienti to bfeak it, rnuft be ftill lefs fit to re- 
ceive it altogether whole. 

Animal food theft at this time o( life is abfo- 
lutely forbidden, from reafon and refleftion; but 
as it is in fome meafure ncceflary to prepare them 
for their future method of living, broths and 
jellies may be now given fparingly, and, as they 
increafe in ftrength and age, more plentifully. 
Hereby the animal juices are received, which 
contain the only nourilhment in flefh, without 
any labour to the jftomach ; and let it be remem- 
bered that the juices of full-grown animals are to 
be preferred to the younger and fattened kind; 
but more of this in its proper place. 

Let children at this time be fed once or twice 

, a day with about a quarter of a pint of broth^ 

and a little bread mixed in it. When you give 

a ftifF jelly, a large tea-cup full is fufficient -, but 

I would recommend as much warm water, or 

milk,. 
# 
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milkj with it^ and likewife a little bread. ThS 
bresUl fhould net be allowed th^n now Co often 
as when they were wholly confined to that nourifli* 
ment; in fliort, every meal that you thus intro- 
duce, ihould fupply one of the ftated times of 
fuckling. Thus are they gradually and irifenfi* 
bly weaned from the breaft, and actuftomed to 
animal food, without any pining on their parts^ 
or much trouble to the mother* 

liaving (hewn the proper manner of putting a 
/ child to the breaft; and likewife the moft pru- 

dent method of taking it away ; we ftiall in the 
next Letter point out the fafeft rules for bringing 
children up by hand : but another obiervation 
or two will not be improper in this place. 

The gravy which runs out of meat upon cut- 
tingit when brought to table, is exeedingly whole-t 
fome, being nothing more than the pure juices 
of flefh. A few fpoonfuls of this^beef or mutton 
gravy, mixed with an equal quahtity of warm 
water, and a little falt> make very good broths 

I mention 
% 
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I mention this, becaufe i5arttife generally ima- 
gine it to be unwholefome for children 5 and often- 
times when I have recommended it, fome good 
old lady has ftoutly oppofed me, alledging that 
it fills a child with humours; whereas, on the 
Contrary, this is the only part of flelh that pro- 
duces good nourifhment. 

Here let me protefl: againft the cu(tom of not 
fiifFering children to eat fait, for fear of the 
fcurvy; not making a diftindtion between faked 
meats, and fait eaten with meat. In this point 
alfo ftrong prqudices are frequently to be com- 
bated with ; for many a time have I been told 
by perfons of reverent years, that children were 
not fuffered to eat fait in former days j addingy 
perhaps with a fignificant Ihrug, that the prefcnt 
age think themfelves much wifer than their 
forefathers* 

** Animal food which has been any cohfide- 
" rable time in fait becomes hard, and requires 
** more force to break and digeft it, proper for 

nourifhment, 

# 
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'^ nouriihment^ thaiqi weak ilomachs arc capabid 
*' of excreting; confequently.faltpd beef, pork, 
" and fuch like things, are improper for chil- 
'' dren/' 

Neverthelefs,. fait in itfelf is fo far /rom pro- 
ducing the fcurvy, that it is now gener;ally fup- 
pofed to be its greateft antidote ; otherwife, why 
do fo many thoufands yearly flock to bathe, and 
drink fea-water? :There i^^ further, a certain 
ftimulating qiiality in fait, thaf greatly promotes 
digeftion ; and whatfoever aflifts that office,, muft 
of courfe mther <:ontribute to purify the blood 
than to render it foul ;. which is the fuppofed 
caufe of the prefent frequently imagined, bu{ 
oftentimes only a faftiionable difeafe-^called the 
fcurvy* 

I have been repeatedly thanked for the follow- 
ing information. A table fpoonful or two of 
fait, put into a quart of Ipring water, is a moft 
excellent walh to cleanfc rhe fkin, efpecially if 
the face be well rubbed with a coarfe cloth fome 

little 
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little time after it has been walhed with the falc 
and water. By this means the pores of the (kin 
will be kept open; and no obftrudbed perfpiration 
will remain, which is the caufe of carbuncles and 
thofe red pimples which are generally miftaken 
for the fcurvy. It is this ftimulatbg and clean^ 
fing quality of fait that makes the fea-water fo 
lifeful to thofe who are troubled with eruptions ; 
therefore, by the above proportion, the water is 
rendered ftill more efficacious, and will clear 
the face and neck of heats and pimples which 
frequently difturb the ladies. 

I cannot bear the modern proftitution of the 
yfords female delicacy: the duties of a mother are 
by fome thought to be indelicate, and the appel- 
lation is now given only to difcafe and ficknefs ; 
for a woman muft become a walking ghoft, to be 
ftyled truly delicate. I frequently lament that the 
idea is not more ftridlly confined to mental ac- 
complifhments ; neverthclefs, I wifli my fair 
friends to bcftow every rational and laudable 
attention to render their perfons neat> elegant, 

I and 
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and engaging. I cannot conclude thisLiCttcr 
better than by gbferving, that, although beauty 
ftands like a cypher when alone, every additional 
qualification increafes its merits ten^fold ; and 
the left fenfible of it the poffeflTor herfelf appears 
to be, the more it will alway* be regarded by the 
admiring worjd, 
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THE SAFEST METHOD OF BRINGING 
CHILDREN UP BY HAND. 
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Vihejafefi method of hrinimg children up ly hand^ 

We have hitherto, my fair philofophcrs^ been 
carefully obfervant ofi and obedient to, the laws 
of Nature. Her paths are infinitely various^ 
Evciy ftcp we take afibrds new and engaging 
profpedts. We have traced man from the firft 
period of his exiftence, and have followed realbn 
and inflin£t, to give him ftrength and vigour in 
the earlieft part of life. So fair a dawning pro- 
mifes a robuft and healthy conftitution ; never- 
thelefs, neceffity obliges us to proceed to a further 
fpeculation. 

Let it therefore be the bufinefs of this Letter 
to inquire how nearly art can fupply the place of 
Nature. Let us endeavour to point out a method 
to thofe unfortunate mothers who are, through 
neceffity, deprived of the happy enjoyment of 
fuckling their own children* It may not prove 
unworthy the attention of thofe who, by choice, 

1 3 commit 
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commit them to the care of others. I propofe 
to carry my obfervations in this Letter, as far as 
my inftrudtions have been given to the valuable 

^ and truly praife- worthy matrons, whofe duty to 
their family over-balances every other confide- 
ration* By atid by, when the fuckling is about 
to be weaned,. and the dry-nurfed child broug^ 

• equally forward, the rules of diet will be the fame 
for both s on which account I went no farther in 
in my laft, than the prd{)eir period for introducing 
brbths, jellies, &c. All other confiderations 
will be bibt^ht under general diredions* 

Mother's milk we have fhewn to be the natu- 
ral and moft proper fupport for tender infants 5 
it is a digefted fluid, already animalized, and 
therefore fitted: for the nourifhment of children. 
This remark alfo fhews that the infant body is, 
by nature, defigned to receive only a liquid 
houriftiment j a hint particularly neceffary to be 
attended to gt this time, as it altogether obviate^ 
the general objeAions againft confining children 
to milk, in preference to thicker vidhials, of 
• — which 
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V^rhich I Ihall fpcak more fully before I conclude 
this Letter. 



We have taken notice how tender the fioittach 
and bowels of infants are, and have thence in- 
ferred, that almoft every complaint they are 
afflided with proceeds from the improper cjuality 
oftheirfood; and the too large quantity given 
them, alfo increafes the difeafei We took notice 
that the digeftive powers of a new-born child arc 
incapable of producing a kind nutriment cvttk 
from bread, and therefore ei^claimed againft feed* 
ing them with what is called pap. But fuppofe 
it to be otherwife : wKat a poor pittance of 
. fupport dqes fuch a mother allow to bar chilji> 
who gives it only bread and water ! 

I have feen many fatal inftances of fuCh fkrangc 
management. We ourfelves ftiould think it 
hard indeed, ancj nodiing but dire neccffity 
Could compel us to live thus fparingly 5 befides, 
how would ourflelh wafte, and pur ftrcngth 
decay ! If fo, furely it cannot be proper for an 
infant^ whofe bones have not as yet ftreogth 
I 4 fufficicnt 
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fufficient to fupporc its frame. How is it polfible 
for a child to thrive under fuch treatment?— 
Perhaps feme will allow a little milk to be mixed 
with its food, but very fparingly j becaufe they 
imagine it fiuSs the ftomach, and fills a child 
full of phlegm. Idle and ridiculouis are thefe, 
and all other arguments that can be urged againft 
this natural and falubrious diet. 

Milk is here fpoken of in general terms, be- 
caufe I intend, in a fubfequent Letter, to examine 
the feveral properties of different milks, and to 
remark the purpofc to which each kind fecms 
beft adapted. Cows milk being moftly ufed, 
and in my opinion the propercft, in general, to 
anfwer our prefcnt defign, I would therefore 
be underftood to recommend that, if no other 
kind is particularly mentioned. 

I know very well that many perfons, and 
perhaps fome gentlemen in the pradice of phyfic, 
will differ from me in opinion, when I prefer 
cows milk to every other kind of nourilhment, 
in the early months, where it is neceflary to bring 

a child 
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a child up by hand. Let rtic beg of them only to 
imakc the experiment, as I fpeak from experience, 
and if they have rcafon to Cenfure me afterwards^ 
we (hall meet upon equal terms -, till then, at 
Icaft, I fhall hope for candour from every one* 

It has frequently been fuggefted to me, thftf 
cows milk is too rich, abounding alfb with too 
much cream, and that beingof a fat oily nature^ 
will relax more than ftrengthen. But, however, 
this fault is not much to be apprehended from 
the milk ufed in and about London. Suppofing 
it to be the cafe in the country, vhich I am far 
from allowing, you may let it (land till the cream 
rifes to the top, and uie the fkimmed milk; or 
by boiling deprive it of the greatcft part of this 
oily quality, which coUefts itfelf upon the fur- 
face, and may then be readily taken ofFj or it 
may be diluted with water. 

Thefc doubts being removed, the milk of 
cows appears, I think, to be the propercft fub- 
ftitute we can make for that of the breafl ; and 
will anfwer bcft, after the firft month or two, 

without 
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without boiling, unlefs it purges the child j id . 
nvhich cafe, boiling it will generally prevent the 
inconvenience, proceeding in all likelihood from 
its oily particles. I have no obje&ion to a fmall 
quantity of Lifbon fugar being mixed with it, 
particularly if the child be colli ve j and indeed 
this may frequently be of ufe, to prevent its too 
great tendency to become acid, from whence 
diforders of the bowels fometimes arife-f 

One remark I fhall beg leave to make, which 
comes in here with propriety. We have taken 

notice 

f Let it be remembered, that, through this fyfteniof nuf* 
fing, children are fuppofed to be free from difeafe, and that I 
am to be coniidered not as the phyfician, but as the friehd i 
when they are ill, it is the bufinefs of thofe perfoiis who have 
the care of them, to dire£l a proper food; and upon mwDj 
occafions milk may befo managed as to prove greatly inftru- 
mental, even as a well-adapted nouriihment, to theirrecovcry* 
In too laxative a habit of body, forin(lance9 rice and cinna- 
mon may be added ; but then care (hould be taken that th^ 
rice be well boiled in water before it is mixed with the milk. 
In the watery gripes I frequently diredl the following diet fctf 
infants : Boil a table fpoonful of ground rice, with a little 
cinnamon, in halfa pint of water, till the water is nearly con-^ 
famed ; thtn add a pint of milk, and let the whole gently fim- 
mer for five minutes ; fir^n it through a lawn iievej and makd 
it palatable with a little fugar. This food correiponds well, ill 
fuch complaints, with the curative intention. 
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notice in a former Letter of the cleanfing quality 
of mothers milk, upon its firft coming into the 
breaft. Now, where children arc debarred from 
receiving it, a fubftitute of fome gentle purga-- 
tive is highly proper, to give fuch a ftimulous 
to the bowels as Nature has provided by the 
mother's means. What I have experienced to 
be the bed calculated for anfwering thispurpofc, 
is (bmething of the following kind. 

Suppofe we fay, fyrup of violets and oil of 
almonds y of each one ounce y with four or five grains 
ofrbuharh. This compofition being fhaken, will 
pretty well unite. A tea fpoonful may be given 
as often as you find it neceflary. 

In cafe the milk be thrown up in a curdled 
ftate, a fmall quantity of fait will generally pre- 
vent it I a circumftance I would wifli to have 
attended to, as many children are fubjedt to this 
complaint; and it is a method I have feldom known 
to fail, unlefs they are greatly over-fed. Whenever 
a child throws up the milk, it is to be confidered 
asacompkint, and particularly fo if it appear^ 

curdled s 
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curdled ; becaufe it has then pafTed through the 
firit change it undergoes in the (lomach^ and 
confequently difcovers that the ftomach itfelf is 
too feeble to execute its further office : in this 
cafe fometimes the ftomach abounds with too 
great an acidity, but more frequently it is loaded 
and oppreffed by the quantity which has been 
given to the infant. Milk always curdles in the 
ftomach, and it is only a vulgar error to fuppofe 
the contrary -, for by this means it becomes a 
fubftantial aliment, and a£fords a proper nouriih- 
ment to children and other animals ; whereas, 
if it continued in a fluid ftate, it would contri- 
bute but little to their fupport. 

What we have next to obferve, is the quantity 
of milk proper to be given to a new-born child, 
in the twenty-four hours. What think you, 
my dear ladies, of a Winchefter pint being a 
fufficient quantity for the day and night ? Me- 
thinks I hear an exclamation — O barbarous man ! 
Under a pretence of correcting us, he intends to 
ftarve the little helplefs creatures. Was there 
«v.er fuch a cruelty heard of before i Allow a 

child 
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chfld only a pint of ipilk in a day ! Why, it 
would eat two quarts of pap, and ftill cry f6r 
more.' — ^Yet, after all furprife, an infant in the 
month will receive from one pint of milk more 
real and good nouriihment, than from ten quarts 
of pap, as it is called; indeed 1 might fay more 
pouriftiment than from any other kind of lup- 
port : for, notwithftanding the juices which 
afford fuflenance are all liquid, it is neceflary 
they Ihould contain the cffence of fubftantial 
food : and although a man who is accuftomed 
to daily labour weuld fboh be emaciated by 
living continually upon broths, yet milk alone 
Would fupport his ftrength and fpirits, becaufe 
it curdles in die ftomac^i, and thereby becomes 
a more folid and nutritious aliment. And further, 
let me ag^in remind you, that not only the human 
Ipecies, but likewife all other animals, receive 
their continual nouriihment from a milky juice 
which is prepared in their own bodies from the 
aliment received, as was before explained in the 
Fourth Letter. 

There 
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There are, as we have mentioned, very great 
errors in the quantities as well as the qualities of 
infants food. It was before obferved, chat chil- 
dren's ftomachs fliould not be always cranimed. 
To this it is in a great meafure owing th^ 
they are fo continually puking : a circumftance 
looked upon by fome to be natural and whole^ 
foine, who prepofteroufly encourage this diipofi-r 
tion by frequent vomits. But, furely. Nature 
never intended morenourifliment to be received 
than is neceflary for our fupport. Does any per- 
jbn in a good date of health, after a moderate 
and proper meal, ever find an inclination to 
throw it up again ? Are the young oflFspring of 
other animals conftantly puking? How therefore 
can it be fuppofed natural for children to do fo ? 
A little rcficdion would foon convince fuch 
fuperftcial obfcrvers of their error; for you will 
rarely find a child throw up its food, when pro-» 
pcrly nurfcd. 

If one pint of milk, therefore, in the firft week 
©r two, be too little, it is an error on the right 
|fide, for it appears to be enough to fupport the 

child; 
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child ; and much worfe confequences arc to be 
apprehended from giving it too much. We 
muft, every one of us, have often experienced 
how neceffary it is to be hungry, in order to 
rdifli bur foodi and that to be continually in- 
dulging, palls the appetite. Certainly then, it 
muft be equally necefljiry that the infant ftomach 
(hould fometimes know the fenfe of hunger. 

Would not three or four pints of milk in the 
twenty-four hours fuppprt a grown perfon ? If lb. 
Undoubtedly one third part is amply fufficient to 
nourilh a new-born child. But I would not be 
underftood to cavil fcrupuloufly for a fpoonful 
or two ; I only mean to affift the candid inqui- 
rer in this moft eflenti^al part of the management 
of children, who are denied the breaft. 

We come next to afcertain the proper quantity 
to be given for a meal.* A quarter of a pint is 
fully fufficient to be taken at a time ; and lee the 
hours of feeding, as well as every other particu • 
lar, be regulated according to the rules laid 
(iown in the Seventh ILetter. I|i ten days, or a 

fortnight. 
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fortnight, you may incrcafc the daily allowance, 
a quarter of a pint — and at the end of a month 
you may allow a pint and a half in the twenty- 
four hours — another half-pint may be gradually 
permitted by the time it is three months old 5 and 
this quantity, if the child is voracious, may t^ 
ftiil increafedto three pints in theday j which I ann^ 
perfuadcd, if the pciilk be good, will prove fuifi- 
cient : and this allowance will, I hope, cancel 
the fevcrity of every matron's cenfure. 

Having now given you my thoughts upon this 
part of infant management, there is but one ratio- 
nal objedtion that ftrikes me, againftthe propriety 
of fo plain and fimple a method of bringing chil- 
dren up hand. Their natural food is allowed 
to be milk' — but it may be urged, that the humaij 
milk, in confequence of the mother's diet, is 
more ftrengthcning than that of cows, afics, or 
any other fpecies of brutes. Granted — but then 
again this argument equally proves that cows 
milk partakes more of a vegetable nature than 
the milk of women 5 and, during the early 
months, all that the advocates for the prefent 

cuftom 
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cvftom would contend for, is— what ? pap, 
panado, &c. which arc of the vegetable kind -, 
and therefore their arguments require no farther 
anfwer. Were it propofed to add fome proper 
broths to cows milk, after the firft four or five 
weeks, where there is no circumftance particu- 
larly to forbid it, the defign would appear reafo- 
nable, infupplying the fuppofcd deficiency of 
the animal property j and it is a point I would 
readily join in, nay, it is what I mean to recom- 
mend towards the end of the third month. I 
frequently order milk and broth to be mixed 
together, and think it proper food. Biit let 
every fuch meal, however, as before advifed, 
fupply the place of the ufual milk. In whatever 
way you manage children, be careful not to feed 
them over-much. 

There is yet a circumftance of great moment 
to be attended to, and, if rightly comprehended 
by my fair pupils, will convince them that the 
allowance for the earlier months is amply fuffi- 
cient : it is the manner in which infants ought to 
be fed. 

K Surely 
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Surely it is wrong to put a large boat full of 
pap into their little mouths, fuiFering them to 
fwallow the whole of it in the fpacc of a minute; 
and then perhaps, from their cries, to ply them 
with a fecond, which is no fooner down than 
thrown up again. 

We have mentioned the ill confequcnces of 
grown perlbns devouring their vi6tuals too ea- 
gerly; and experience muft often have convinced 
every one^ that a much lefs quantity than we 
generally take, if eaten leifurely, and well chew- 
ed, will fuffice for a meal i and alfo- that, after 
fuch- meals, we feem more comfortable, and arc 
inclined topurfue either bufinefsor pleafure with 
far greater eafe to ourfelves. On the contrary, 
from a too hafty and hearty meal the ftomach 
will be diftendcd over-much, which is always 
produftive of indolence, and a tendency to flecp. 
The fame muft certainly hold good with refpedt 
to infants. 

Bcfides, to obtain milk from the breaft. Na- 
ture wifely obliges them to earn their nouriih- 

mcnt 
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ment hy the labour of drawing, it. The ftream 
being exceedingly fmall upon the milk's firft 
coming into the breaft, it requires a long time to 
procure a quarter of a pint ; and the very exer- 
cife fatigues them, before they have received too 
much. This, in my opinion, fully proves that 
quantity to be fufEcient for a meal. 

There is nothing therefore wanting, I hope, 
to complete our fyftem, but a contrivance to 
fupply the place of the nipple, that the child may 
ftill labour to obtain its fupportj which alone 
will greatly prevent the error in quantity. I 
have feen fome inventions of this kind, by means 
of parchment or leather fewed to the pointed end 
of a ^ horn, which is no bad thought, and capa- 
ble of great improvement. ' The Hollanders, 
when they travel, have a fmall pewter veflel, 
fomewhat in the form of a cone, which is filled 
with milk, and a^piece of fponge covered with 
a linen cloth is tied over the fmaller end. This 
ferves the children very well as an artificial nip- 
ple: for it is obferved that a Dutch woman 
K 2 feldom 
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feldom or never gives fuck to her child beforo 
ftrangers. 

We have plainly demonftrated that infant 
nourifhment, particularly in the early months, is 
defigned by Nature to be altogether liquid — 
againft fuch contrivances, therefore, I cannot 
fee an objeAion. 

Would you, my fair friends, undertake this 
purfuit, from the happy fertility of female ima- 
gination, I am certain a little experience would 
point out to you a ready and convenient method 
to anfwer every purpofe ; and I am thoroughly 
fatisfied the happy confequences would amply 
reward your pains — by preferving many dear 
little innocents, that daily fall a facrifice to re- 
pletion or over-feeding. 

p. S. — Since this book made its firft appear- 
ance, I have contrived a milk-pot for my own nur- 
fery upon the above principles ^ it appears to my 
family, and to many of my patients, preferable 

to 
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to thofe now in ufe, and may probably be ftill 
further improved. For the fatisfadlion of my 
readers, I fliall give a defcription of it. This 
pot is fomewhat in form like an urn s it contains 
a little niore than a quarter of a pint ; its handle, 
and neck or fpout, are not unlike thofe of a cof- 
fee-pot, except that the neck of this arifes from 
the very bottom of the pot, and is very fmall i in 
fhort, it is upon the fame principle as thofe 
gravy-pots which feparate the gravy from the oily 
fat. The end of the fpout is a little raifed, and 
forms a roundilh knob, fomewhat in appearance 
like a fmall heart; this is perforated by three or 
four fmall holes: a piece of fine rag is tied 
loofely over it, which ferves the child to play 
with inftead of the nipple, and through which, 
by. the infant's fucking, the milk is conftantly 
drained. The child is equally fatisfied as it 
would be with the breaft ; it never wets him in 
the leaftj he is obliged to labour for every drop 
he receives, in the fame manner as when at the 
breaft ; and,* greatly in recommendation of this 
contrivance, the nurfes confefs it is more conve- 
nient than a boat, and that it faves a great deal 

K3 
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oftrotible in the feeding of an mfarit; which it 
the greateft fecurrty to parents, that their fervants 
will ufe it, when they themfelves are not prefent. 

The model of this milk-pot is left with 
Mr, Morrifon, at the Three Kings, in Cheapfide, 
for the benefit of the public. The milk-pots 
are now alfo made in rfie Queen*s-Wai:e, in order 
that the poor may be accommodated : any per- 
fon, therefore, at a very trifling expence, may 
be convinced of their utility by making the 
experiment. 
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A GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 
FROM THE TIME OF WEANING, TILL THEY 
ARE ABOUT TWO YEARS OLD. 
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A general management of children ^ from the timi 
of weaning, till they are ahout two years old^^ 
with obfervations upon the cutting of teeth. 

X AM juft now returned from a nurfery, where, 
with fincere pleafure, I beheld a happy mother 
with a pretty little puppet at her breaft, which 
fhe had the fatisfaftion of faving in its earlieft 
days, by her amiable afFedion and tendernefs ; 
an infant born under melancholy circumftances, 
when the mother herfelf was afflifted with a 
terrible quincy in her throat, and had been con- 
fined to a fick chamber five or fix weeks before 
her delivery. No one cxpefted the life of the 
child, and the mother's was equally doubtful. 
Nothing but the greateft care on her part could 
hav^ faved the infant; and, had it been com- 
mitted to any other perfon, the difeafed ftate of 
it§ bowels at the birth would, probably, very 
foon have put a period to its exiftcnce. 

Judge, 
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Judge, ye confiderate fair, indulge with me 
the plealing reflexions of this good woman ! 
Behold her, fondling at the breaft a fmiling boy, 
to whom (he not only gave a being, but gene- 
roufly preferred his welfare, and dared, even 
contrary to the advice of her friends, to fuckle 
him, thereby endangering her own, to preferve 
the life of her child. May gratitude and duty 
expand within his breaft^ and prompt him vir- 
tuoufly to reward this truly maternal afFeftion,! 
May he, in future years, become the pleafure and 
fupport of her declining life ! 

This amiable mother has three other little 
ones, that for health and beauty (land almofl 
unrivalled ; all nurtured under her own wing— 
fupported by her breaft. What an encourage- 
ment is this to follow Nature ! Her heart was 
never torn by the bitter refleftion of not having 
done her duty to her family. Example glorious ! 
worthy of praife — worthy of imitation. 

But to return to our prefent point: the fuck- * 
ling being weaned, and the dry-nurfed child 

brought 
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brought equally forward j wc fliall now join our 
dilFerent nurferies together, and endeavour to 
niake them thrive under one general diredion. 

I muft, however, beg leave to nwntioo, that 
as I before advifed to have the child kept to the 
bread till it is near twelve months old, and have 
alfo pointed out the prudent manner of introdu- 
cing broths and jellies, preparative to weaning 
k entirely 5 fo this Letter is defigned to recom- 
mend a proper management of infants from the ' 
period of one to two years of age. 

The beft method likewife having been laid 
down for bringing children up by hand, upon 
thofe principles that approach neareft to Nature, 
^ which furely renders them unexceptionable; and 
having indulged them with broths and jellies 
earlier than the fucking child ; I (hall fuppofe 
thefe alfo gradually brought on to the twelfth 
month, and thence proceed with both together. 

I mofl: earneftly recommend that they be 
ftridtly confined to the following diet, and not 

fed 
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fed oftener than three, or four times at moft, in 
the twenty-four hours. The quantity for each 
meal may now with propriety be confiderably 
increafed ; it will be longer therefore of confe- 
quence before the ftomach becomes empty. 

Thus for inftance, let their breakfaft, at fix 

or feven in the morning, be half a pint of new 

milk with about two ounces of bread in it — the 

fecondmeal fhould be half a pint of good broth, 

with the fame quantity of bread ; let this be 

given about ten or eleven in the morning — the 

third meal, about two or three in the afternoon, 

fliould be broth in like manner — and their fup- 

per, about fix in the evening, new milk and 

bread, the fame as for breakfaft. When you 

fubllitute jellies, or gravies, for broth, let them 

be always plain and fimple -, and a lefs quantity 

will prove fufRcient. * 

If 

• Under the articley2z^/ in the Family Phyiician, p. 26, you 
will find proper directions to prepare an excellent llrengthen- 
ing food, by mixing falop with milk, which makes it of the 
confiftence of a cullard. This preparation of milk is highly 
proper for children, invalids, and aged perfons ; ajid it ii 
withall a very a^^reeable and palatable nouriihment* 
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If children arc thirfly between their meals, a 
little barley-water and milk may be given them ; 
but I would not too frequently encourage this 
cuftom. 

From hence, the general intention appears 
throughout, to decreafe the quantity of milk, as 
you introduce other fubftantial and proper nou- 
rifliment — though I would always allow children 
a pint of milk each day, 

Bifcuits, fweet-meats, fugar-plums, &c. all 
which tend to fpoil the appetite, are highly im- 
proper, and ought to be looked upon as one of 
the pernicious efFefts of luxury. Where is there 
a child, unaccuftomed to fuch indulgence, that 
would not be equally pleafed with a cruft of 
bread ? It is not my bufinefs here to enter fo phi- 
lofophically into the doftrine of nourifhment, as 
to contend with thofe who fuppofe it altogether 
to proceed from the faccharine qualities of food : 
but allowing them the utmoft force of their argu- 
ments, I anfwer, that Nature will always prove 
the beft chymift, to fcparate thefe fugar-iikc 

particles 
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particles from the aliment we take in. So much 
lor the prefent with regard to the regola^on of 

their diet. 

As to other particulars: Little or no fleep 
fliould now be permitted in the day. Air and 
exercife are greatly to be recommended. Let 
them rife as early as you pleafe ; and the fooner 
they are put to bed, when the evening begins to 
fliutin, the better. Their clothing ftiould now, 
and indeed always, be light and cafy. By no 
means fufFer children to be confined in very warm 
rooms, but^ accuftom them by degrees to thofc 
variations of the feafons, which they will be 
compelled to ftruggle with in future life. 

It is a great misfortune for children to be 
brought up too tenderly. Should Providence 
hereafter defignthcm to contend with difficulties, 
how little capable will they be of conquering 
them ? The child thus nurtured moft commonly 
grows up too delicate and feeble to encounter 
hardlhips. Should neceflity, or chance, here- 
after lead him to feek his fortune on the raging 

feas. 
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feas, or tof bear his part in the hardy fervice of his 
country by land j how pitiful will fuch a man ap* 
pear! How unequal to the neceffary toils of 
fieges, ftornis, and tempefts! — ^But, however, 
this great error, to the credit of good mothers 
be it conktkdy is of late years much correfted. 

I beg leave, my fair friends, to fay fomething 
concerning their being put upon their fett. With 
refpeft to the time, the ftrength of the child muft 
determine riiat period. Of this be affured, that 
all children will ihew an inclination to walk, as 
foon as their bones have acquired a firmnefs 
fufEcient to fupport the body. I am fearful 
many heavy children are injured by exciting 
their feeble efforts to walk too foon. Doubt- 
lefs It is a convenience and eafe to nurfes to fet 
them upon their feet, as they do not then requirfc 
exercife in the arms j and confequently are not 
fo great a trouble and fatigue to thofe who 
have the care of them* But it is a fault en- 
tirely to be condemned, and what I particularly 
caution you againft; becaufe, whoever you 
may have to attend upon your children, they 

will 
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will certainly encouragcthem to walk, for rca- 
fons above mentioned. 

Therefore throw afide your Icading-ftrings, 
and your back-ftrings, and every other crafty 
invention which tends to put children forwarder 
than Nature defigned. Our young plants are 
to be cultivated without art. The induftrious 
gardener, it is true, can boaft of his exotics, and 
early fruits, by forcing their growth. Yet fay, 
ye fons of Epicurus, are your grapes orpines 
thus raifed equaj to the produce of their natural 
climate ? And notwithftanding the merit of your 
gardener, who is thus capable of gratifying this 
high zeft of luxurious extravagance i even in 
this your boafted pride, a fimple clown would 
be wife enough to expofe your folly, by the ho- 
neft preference which he would give to Nature. 
Such as the fruits are, watery and infipid; fucli 
alfo are the plants thus forced, weakly and ten- 
der ; fufceptible of the flighteft injuries, and ex- 
pofed to continual dangers : Such likewife are 
the poor feeble infants, forced upon their legs 
before Nature has defigned them; while others, 

managed 
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ftiaiiaged without art> like fruitful vines defy the 
inclement feafons, and triumph in their natural 
ftrength and vigour* 

I do not mean, from what has been faid upon 
this fubjefk, to prevent them, when they really 
Ihew an inclination to walk, but to admonifh 
you againft being too precipitate. It is in my 
Opinion a good method to fufFef the little crea- 
tures firft to crawl upon a carpet, or any other 
convenient place 5 permitting them to tumble 
about as much as they pleafe. By this means an 
cxercife will be given to the body and limbs, 
without their continuing in one pofition long 
enough to hafard a diftortion, from too great a 
weight of body. Thus let them, by degrees, 
learn to walk upright, which their own inclina- 
tions, in imitation of thofe about them, will 
prompt them to, full as foon as Nature defigncd. 

I (hall now beg leave to offer a few hints with, 
rcfpeft to the teeth : a circumftancc this, ma- 
terially to be attended to, as woeful experience 
daily convinces us. 

L Children 
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Children are teazed with cutting of teeth 
From four or five months, till they are two years 
old, and upwards ; nay, fomc arc fo backward 
as not to have their complete number till they arc 
turned of three years old. I fhall not enter into 
the diftinftion of teeth, but fpeak of them in 
general, foas to give a competent idea of the 
precautions I mean to recommend. 

It is alfo very uncertain with refpeft to the 
cxaft time of their (hooting any of their teeth ; 
but this alfo, I believe, chiefly depends upon 
the ftrength of the conftitution s and if the rules 
laid down in the preceding Letters be properly 
obferved, you will generally find children cut all 
their teeth by the time they are about two years old. 
You will, likewife, rarely meet with an inftancc 
•of their being cut with difficulty. It has been 
already taken notice of, that the reafon of their 
being backward in their teeth, and fo many chil- 
dren loft on this account, is entirely owing to a 
weaknefs of body, which is a fadt that fcarcely 
any one will deny. 

Yet. 
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Yet/ where the conftitutlori is not ftrong 
enough of itfelf, as a great affiftance may be 
obtained by lancing of the gums> let not a falfe 
tendernefs prevent fond mothers from allowing 
fuch relief to their little babes, in the excrucia- 
ting tortures they fufFer by the cutting of teeth. 
The operation is not to be deemed pain i for, if 
you put any thing with a Iharp edge into their 
mouths, they will fave you the trouble of doing 
it, by prefling hard againfl the inftrument, and 
cutting the gum thcmfelves. 

When the teeth are difcernible to the fight or 
touch, there is very little fenfc of feeling in the 
gum s their tortures proceed from the fenfibility 
of a fine membrane which invelopes the tooi;h. 
If that membrane is fufEciently divided, although 
the gum fhould again unite, there will be no more 
trouble i for teeth thus lanced will gradually 
advance without future pain. Never, therefore, 
I fay, let a prejudice like this hinder you from 
relieving fuch poor little helplefs creatures. 

L 2 There 
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There are many perfons who, about the age 
of twenty, have two, and fonnetimes four, addi- 
tional teeth, at the furthertndl part of the jaws; 
and, from the tinic of life in which they appear, 
they are called the teeth of wifdom. Let mc 
defire fuch wife ones, fcnfible of the pain upon 
this occafion, to refleft how infupportable it muft 
be to many infants, who perhaps are cuttingthc 
whole of their teeth ahuoft at once ; at a time, 
too, when their tender frames are but little capa- 
ble of bearing pain. Many grown perfons arc 
obliged to have fuch teeth lanced; let them 
declare how much relief they found from this 
fimple, but ufcful operation. 

Candid realbning, from experience, is the 
fureft way to conquer prejudices; and thofe who 
give themfelves leave to think upon the point 
with candour, will, I doubt not, allow the ftM-cc 
of this argument. 

It may not be unfeafbnable^ in this place, to 
give a caution, which thofe who lance teeth 
w<>uld{}o well to obfervei aa carclefsnefs or igno- 
rance 
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ranee in the operation frequently fruftrates the 
intended benefit. Let me advife you not to 
depend upon old women, or nurfes, who under- 
take to do it with crooked fixpences, and fuch 
like inefFeftual means. 

We took notice a little above, that the pain 
arifes, not from the gum, but from the fenfibility 
of a fine menibrane which envelopes the teeth. 
It is not therefore fufficient to niake a longitu- 
dinal inqifion into the gum, that being too com- 
monly done without dividing this membrane j 
in which cafe, inftead of good, it does hurt. 
. After cutting through the gum, the inftrument 
fliould be drawn round the tooth j and the perfon 
&ould be fatisfied that it grates in every part 
againft the tooth, which will effeftually divide 
this too fenfible membrane. Where the gum is 
^ceedingly tough, a tranfvcrfe incifion ought 
iikewife to be made, and with thefe precautions 
the operation will affuredly fiu:ceed. Parents 
cannot be too careful in this particular ; for I 
have often obferved ill confequences from the 
carclefsnefs before mentioned. 

L3 In 
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In my obfervations upon children that are loft 
between the agq of five months and three years, 
I have found they are generally carried oflT 
either by fudden convulfions, or what is called 
a tooth-fever, or a wafting of the body : in the 
two laft cafes the fcene likewifc is commonly 
clofed wit:h convulfiye fit§. 

The original eaufe of thefe difafters having 
been frequently taken notice of to proceed from 
the wrong management of children, it appears 
equally evident to me, that the immediate caufe 
of thefe fits ^Imoft always arifes from want of 
ftrength in the conftitution to cut the teeth. It 
is true, the bpwels fometimiss are greatjy afFedled, 
which indeed generally attends a wafting qf th^ 
l^odyj but then the immediatti caufe of fuch 
complaints at this time is moft comnionly the 
teeth : for if children are capable of enduring 
the improper aliments before mentioned in their 
moft: tender ftate, during the firft four or five 
months i furely, without fome more aftive prin- 
ciple, the vital powers would not afterwards b^ 
by them alone fubdiiedt 
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This makes me particularly folicitous to re- 
commend lancing of the gums before it is too 
late to affift children j being firmly perfuaded 
that many might be faved, who"^ daily fall a. 
. facrifice to thofe complaints for want of it. 

Amongft many other inftances that I could 
relate, to fhew the necelHity of admitting this 
operation before the ftrength of the child be 
decayed, and its body wafl-ed, I Ihall conclude 
this Letter with a remarkable cafe of this fort. 

A poor woman in the neighbourhood, fomc 
time fince, brought her child to me : he was 
apparently a flout fine boy, and then about nine 
mpnths old. She defired my advice for an 
eruption the child had all over his body, which , 
llie called fcurvy j but I found it nothing more 
than fome pimples proceeding from the improper 
quality of its food ; and in fad, nbtwithftanding 
the chubby appearance of the boy (which in 
reality was nothing more than bloated fat), he 
was aftually of a very weakly frame, as appears 
by the fcqucl—- and I think it neceflary, as a 
L 4 farther 
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farther confirmation of my affertion, to inform 
you, that his father was at this time between 
fixty and feventy, his mother not lefe than four 
or five and thirty years of age. 

Near or quite fix months afterwards, the fame 
woman came to beg the favour of me to lo^jk at 
her child again, who, flie faidi was dying, I faw 
an infant worn away to a mere fkeleton j and, 
upon inquiry, found it to be the fame chubby 
fat boy I had feen before. He lay panting fpr 
breath, and had taken little or no nourifhment 
for twenty-four hours. Upon examining .the 
little patient, there v/as not a tooth appeared. 
The caufe of the difeafe therefore was imme- 
diately evident to me ; but I told her it was too 
l^tc to be of fervic?, for I found the child coul.4 
not recover. 

However, to fatisfy the mother, I advifecj 
lancing the gunis. To the aftonilhment of every 
one about the child, fixteen large teeth were cut 
out i but the gums being very much hardenedj^ 
for want of this operation, it was with no fmall 

difficulty 
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difficulty now performed. The immediate relief 
which the child received, fqrprifed them all ftili 
more. From a convulfive ttate that he bcforq 
lay in, he inftant^y recovered, took notice of 
^very body in the room, and, during the time I 
ftaid, eagerly devoured a confiderablc quantity 
of nouriihment. 

The grateful parent thanked me a thoufand 
times, and reflefted upon herfclf for delaying to 
apply to me before. But, alas 1 I forefaw it was 
only a temporary relief, his ftrength being utterly 
exhaufted. I left her, without giving the l^aft 
hopes of his recovery ; and the next morning 
the child died. A refleftion upon this cafe, I 
take for granted, is entirely necdlefs. It is evi- 
dent, had the teeth been cut in due time, this 
fatal accident would not have happened. 

It is, indeed, a topic of ferious concern ; but 
as it comes under the clafs of difeafes to which 
infants are fubjeft, it cannot be enlarged upon 
in this little volume. Some opinions, and medical 
pbfervations, arc thrown out in the Introduftion 

to 
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tp tbefe Letters, which, if carefully attended to, 
may aflift the intelligent parent in her endeavours 
to preferve the lives of fuch little innocents. A 
table of births and infant burials is alfo inferted, 
which proves the melancholy truths I am aiming 
to eftabliib. 
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LETTER XL 

A general management of children, from two yesri 
old^ till they leave the nurjety. 

\| HE cultivation of the mind I have inten- 
tiotialljr refer^fed for the rubjedt of mjr next 
L^ttfer 5 for which riiafbn I fhall now finifti rfiy 
obfefvations Upon hurfing, and endeavour to 
point out the fafeft and fnoft pt-udeilt nfieihod of 
introducing children into the family way of 
living. 

At length, after fufitiouhting thte diffi<iulties' 
and inconveniences attending the cutting of their 
teeth, we have now fct them upon their legs 5 
to the tto frnali joy of the mother, and the relief' 
of thofe fervants whofc bufmefs it is to wait upofi 
them. 

We have hitherto permitted bread, milk, land 
the juices only of flfefli j ^nd bfefoto we adtaiice 

any 
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any farther, I beg leave to make the following 
remarks, by which my intelligent readers may 
jprofit* 

The food of man, in all its various fhapes, 
however tortured and difguifed, is ftill confined 
to animal and vegetable produ6tions. 

Of vegetables, bread is the mod valuable 
preparation, as the experience of ages proves* 
That made from wheat flour is ftill the moft 
ftrengthening, and ever to be preferred by thofc 
who have the means of obtaining it. 

The milk of cows, although it may be fup- 
pofcd not to partake fo much of a ftrengthening 
nature as the human milk, thofe creatures feed- 
ing altogether upon vegetables, is, neverthelefe, 
to be confldered as a food partly animal, and 
partly vegetable, prepared alfo under an all-wife 
diredion. 

Gravies, jellies, and broths, we know, arc 
animal juices -, either ipontaneoufly flowmg from 

flelh. 
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flefti, upon cutting it, after it is drcffcds or 
obtained by a maceration of it in water. 

From thefe refleftions, therefore, it appears, 
that, in the regimen already permitted, the moft 
valuable fupplies of life are granted, and in a 
manner the bed adapted to infant conftitutions j 
requiring but little exertion of the digeftive 
faculties, and gradually introducing that nutri- 
ment which, as the body becomes ftronger, it 
mull prepare for itfelf from the grofler aliments. 

The intention of what has been faid is to 
encourage, as much as poffible, the continuation 
of this diet a little longer j and, indeed, fome of 
the fineft children I ever faw have been chiefly 
confined to a food like this, for the firft five 
or fix years. But although I ftrongly recom- 
mend it, and am confcious that children, un- 
acquainted with the indulgence of variety, would 
be perfeftly fatisfied without animal food ; yet I 
am perfuaded that the culpable fondnefs of moft 
parents will initiate them, too early, into the 
luxuries of a plentiful table. 

It 
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It is true, wc made an obfcrvation that NaCute 
never intended flefti for our food, until we had 
teeth to eat it ;— but it by no means follows, as 
foon as we have our teeth, that with an un- 
bounded freedom we are to devour animal food. 
Remember likewife, ye too indulgent parents, 
it has been before obferved, that every alteration 
in our manner of living fliould be brought about 
ftep by ftep, hafty tranfitions being always dan- 
gerous : and let this teach us to be cautious in 
our manner of admitting flefh into the meals of 
children. 

After what has been advanced, and after 
having given you my opinion that it is yet time 
enough to fuffer children to eat flefli, I now 
leave this very important point to the difcreti«n 
of parents : however, permit me to recommend, 
that when Belh is Hrfl: introduced into their food, 
at whatever time it may be, this part of their 
diet (hould be allowed them but fparingly \ and 
a regard alfo fhould be paid to its quality. 

The 
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The flcfli of barn-doof fowls^ bccf> mutton^ 
and ftsU-grown animals in general, is the beft* 
Crammed poultry, calves, and houfe^fed lambs, 
kept up to fatten, are improper, becaufe their 
juices yield by far lefs nourilhment. 

Hence, beef tea, and mutton broth, are pre-^ 
ferable to thofe made from lamb or veal. The 
fleih alfo of fuch young fattened animals does , 
not pafs off weak llomachs fo eafily as the other. 

High-feafoned gravies, and foUps, made difhes, 
and faked meats, arc ever to be avoided j though 
fait with their meats may be allowed, for the 
reafons before given. 

Although it is not meant to confine them at 
this age fo ftridtly to bread, I am by no means 
for permitting too free a ufe of vegetables 5 being 
convinced that fome complaints of the bowels^ 
in children more advanced in life, proceed from 
this error, and particularly worms : fijtice, if the 
^ggs of thefe infefts are not taken in, together 
with thefe produdions of the garden, on which 
M they 
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they harbpur and fctd, yet dtts focptt At: Igdft 
aflfbrds acan(]iderabte (fuahtirf of fii:me> iihidki 
ftagn^in^ in the bo#el^, feih^s as ain jhbbftlltidlv' 
for thefe'pemiciaus litlte 'fiSimals* •• This is ray- 
reafon for allowirig i little wincj no^ ancP fhgfii 
to be given to children, and I am perfuaded 
that I have fe*n its good tffb^t dare fttdidd 
be taken in the choiee of vegetabks ; thofe of 
the mealy kind, that approach the neareft to 
bread, are to be preferjred, fuch as potatoes, rice, 
&c. Turnips are alfo good. Lettuces, and fomc 
few others, may, in moderation, be given to them, 
which your own prudence muft point out. 

The kitchen preparations of milk, fuch as 
cuftards, blamange, white-pots, &c. are exceed- 
ingly prefer ; and in this kind of food a greater 
variation may be indulged with lefs harm, being, 
for the moft part, equally good and innocent. 
Salop mixed with milk, as mentioned in the 
laft Letter, may be granted as often as you pleafe; 
and let it be i^emembered, that it is the beft way 
of giving that nutritious vegetable to cMldrca 

and 
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and invalids** Eggs are. good; and if the yolks 
be beaten up with warm milk^ without boilings 
they afford the bed nouriftment ; yet, however 
they are drefled, never fufFer children to eat them 
if the yolks be hard* Puddings in general are 
likewife good, but th« moft fimple are beft* 
Tarts and fruit-pies may be allowed in mo- 
deration, 

S)hell-fidi, and indeed mod other kinds, may^ 
ftow and then, be given j but the firmeft are to 
be preferred. Thefe arc the moft prudent di-* 
tedions that occur to my memory ; but, after 
all, thofe are wifeft who do not pamper young 
children with too great a variety. 

I (hall not trouble you with the curative part 
of difeafes incident to children, that being alto- 
gether the concern of the phyfician 5 though it 
would give me a real pleafure to fee fuch com- 
. plants treated of, in a mafterly manner, by fomc 
accurate obferver of Nature. This prefent fyftem 
of nurfing is intended only to manage children 
Ma fo 

* See Fain3y Phyfician, p. a6. 
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fo as to prevent illncfs j and it has coft me ii6 
fmall pains to feparate the two provinces, which 
I hope is cffedted to the fatisfadkion of my 
readers. 

As t6 rhubarb, Gafcoign's powder, mslgnefia, 
&c. every mother's obfervations in fome meafure 
direfl: a proper ufe of them j* but when difbrders 
do not give way to fuch fimple methods, there 
is no time to bfe loft. I beg leslve therefore to 
caution parents, who can obtain the advice of 
an experienced praftitioner, not to depend upon 
their own judgments fo far, as to fufier a con- 
tinuance of complaints until they exceed the 
power of relief. Delays are always dangerous, 
with refpedt to difeafe, even in grown peribns i 
but they are much more fo in children, becaufe 
they have not equal ftrength, and confequently 
fooner fink under bodily infirmities. 

* Thofe parents who are at a lofs upon ^hefe points mty 
confolt the Family Phyfician.— For Rhubarb, fee p. 26-' 
Gafcoign's Powder, p. 15— Magncfia, p» 19. 
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THE NECESSITY OF CULTIVATING THE 
DISPOSITIONS OF CHILDREN, TO RENDER 
THEM AMIABLE AND VIRTIJOUS. 
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The necejftty of cultivating the difpojitions of cbil^ 
dren^ to^ender them amiable and virtuous. 

V-iONFESS, ye worthy parents who know the 
height of earthly blifs, what temptations in life 
could prevail upon you, after two or three years 
of age, to part from the dear dear offsprings of 
ypur mutual loves ? Ye tender mothers, fpeak ! 
I generoufly applaud an afFeftiqn thus fondly 
riveted in the female breaft, and anfwer for you, 
ladies, that nothing upon earth could prove 
equivalent to fuch a lofs. Ten thoufand foft 
ench^ments bind them to your very fouls. 

This is the time in which their little fond en- 
dearments begin to operate ; their every aftion 
IS wonderfully engaging, and their prqlty lifping 
tongues are one .univerfal harmony. How ex- 
quifite is the delight to view their expanding 
minds — now catching found, that quickly rifes 
into fcnfe, beaming a happy profpe6t of future 
M 4 underftandingl 
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tindcrftanding! Here the volume of man b©* 
gins — even at this time the fertile genius glows. 
How tranfporting is their fweet fenfibility ! 

O powerful Nature, how unfpeakably ftrong 
are thy ties ! What heart', unlefs ftrangely per- 
verted, can refift thy impulfe ? Hence arifes the 
unfpeakable difference of a laudable and virtuous 
palfion, compared with] an unchafte and vicious 
life. My God ! that men (hould wafte their health 
and fortunes in the dews with harlots, rioting in 
obfcene and brutal pleafures, where the rational 
being is fiink even below pity ! 

Such conduft, in the cooler hours of thought^ 
if ever they refled, muft caufe nothing but an- 
guifh andremorfej on the contrary, by cultiva- 
ting a chafte and honourable love, fiich wretched 
libertines might become the joyful parents of 
little fmiling families. What an alternative is 
this ! Be dumb, yelawlefs rovers j it is ah enjoy- 
ment beyond your comprehenfion, for virtuous 
rninds alone can relifh it. 

What 



.""^ 
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What numbers of debauchees, in different 
clinies and ages, worn out by guilty intempe- 
rance, mournfully lament their curfed fate, in 
not being bleft with an heir to fuccced to their 
half-ruined fortunes! Confiderate Providence I 
thus to difappoint them — for what but impurity 
and difeafe could they give birth to ? Happy, 
thrice happy decree of Nature, that virtue alone 
can claim a fmiKng and a healthful progeny ! 

This is a theme worthy of an abler pen. How 
often has prattling innocence difarmed the rugged 
fiercenefs of a brufifh nature, and melted down 
the rage of paffion into more than female foftnefs! 
How often, I fay, by thefe means, is a man df 
wrath infenfibly diiSblved into tendernefs and 
love! I muft tear myfelf away from the digitf«- 
fion : Ihould I indulge my zealous inclination, a 
volume of panegyric would fall (hort of the 
fubjea. 

The human mind, in its infant opening, has 
been juftly compared to a blank fliect of paper, 

fufceptiblc 
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fufceptible pf pyei^.impreffion: j.whicnce it majr 
he fuppofed, . chHdren i?€i:eive their, prejudices 
and inclinatiojQS f^-prn-.-the difpofitions of thofe 
perfoM tp whofe. jCarc they are cmrufted, in 
likcinOMwr as thefeXiCtters convey the fenti- 
rotofs -of tjie author. 

_,.That aii^y children are born .with vicious. iQcli- 
natijDos^ I would not willipgly t>elieye. When 
I hear parents exclaiming againft the bad dif- 
pofitions of their pwn children, I cannot help 
pftentimes fecrejjy ^^ondcmning thcpaxents then>r 
Jfciye^'for intrpducing fqc|i vice? intp Jtheir ha- 
f:^^4 ^Qftinfl;, even jig jl^r^t^s, prciduqesr a twdprr 
■jlKlfihfprith^ir yomjg-nraihwnlqfsjfociety amopf^t 
Jth«ir. o^ighbour^i-rr.'a p^ffive fe^r towards- thj^r 
i}9^fftips7riand,yidence feldom is diicovcrcd b\|t 
j^gak[(tthore animals which Nature has^ppointed 
dfir their fuppoit. Can we then imagine that a 
worfe than brutifli fiercenefs Ihould be naturally 
difccrnible in our infant ftate ? — that fpite, ma- 
4i(Ie^-afiger^ ^n^JfTeveiige, fuch diabolical pafHons, 
,ihoul4 tyrannize ^stfere we are capable of felf- 

defence ? 
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defiriice*^' Tljie^veiycfoppofitm to me an 

arraignmoEit of Providence in the nobleft part 
of the creation, and appears to be- inconfiftent 
with the juftice of a benevolent Deity. 

It therefore behoves evcry;mothcrto.be .watch-< 
fill of her own conduift, and perfedly fatisfied of 
the dilpofitions t>f fuch fervants as ihe.entriifts 
l^ith the care of her children at this fufceptibte 
linnie of life ; when even the more affeftionately 
rficfc pcrfons treat them, theworfe oonfcquences 
are .to be apprehended, if their own tempers arc 
not good : for as children are gratefully fond of 
thofe who ufe them kindly, they are fcy fer.the 
more likely to imbibe the bad qualities: of.an 
indulgent attendant^ and, on the contrary^ to 
profit by good examples. 

* Objects that attradt the eyes are the firft de- 
lighting: the^pkafuresfrom hearing are the next. 
From fight and found ideas take their -gra- 
dual rife* Hence, a partial fondnefs is formed 
by children towards thofe whofe province, it 
is to attend upon them : and for this reafon they 

are 
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are more fond of their nurfes^ who are con&zridy 
prattling to them» than, of parents m^le&ful of 
their iafeincy^ 

The want of duty and affeftion in children 
towards their parents^ fo much to be cenfured> 
and fo generally complained of, often proceeds 
fr<Mn this early mifmanagement. The indiffe- 
rence alfo of too many parents towards their 
children, frequently owes its origin to depriving 
themfelvcs of the enjoyments of their litde ones 
at.this engaging feafon of life. Even to an unin* 
tereftedperfon, the expanding of an infant mind 
is a delightful entertainment s but to good pa- 
rents, thepleafure and attachment muft certainly 
prove exceedingly more agreeable and kfting. 
We muft indeed pity thofe whom necefSty de- 
prives of diis happy folace, but utterly condemn 
fuch whofe inclinations drive their litde nurflings 
from them. Unnatural and miftaken perfons, 
who, if they are punifhed with, undutiful chil- 
dren, fuffer only in confequence of tjieir own 
neglect \ 

Would 
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Would youj my tender and confiderate ma^ 
tronsj wifh to fee your children truly amiable ? 
Be then ever careful of yourfelves* Endeavour 
alio as much as poflible to prevent violent excefs 
of palfion in your huA^ands. This, is a laudable 
talk^ and much more in the power of women 
than they generally imagine. Trufl: «ie, my 
fair-onesj truly prudent and good wives^ by 
bending a little to the rugged^ head-ftrong^ and 
boifteroua difpofitions of fome hufbandsj may 
for the moft part civilize them 5 and by their 
endearing and ibothing manners^ in ipite of early 
vicious habits^ compel them to a behaviour of 
tendernefs and love. Thus, by the example of 
an engaging deportment on your part, you will 
Ibften their tempers, fo as to render them good 
huA^ands, good fathers, good mafters, and va- 
luable members of fociety. 

While, on the other hand, vindictive and 
peevifh women not only forfeit this female im- 
portance, but too frequently eftrange their hufr 
bands afiedtions from them : and need I fay that 
this want of harmony and fincere friendfhip, 

between 
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between man and mfc, is a dangerous pattern 
fbr.their children ? 

From the fl:ron]g force of eitample^ it becomes 
in a manner natural to the children of fuch per« 
fims to give an unbridled loofe to every impulfe; 
nay, their emulation is fbon engaged to become 
e<^aily tyrannical with their parents. On the 
contrary, where ncy fuch precedents are before 
their eyes j where impaffloned and. ybutMiil love 
keeps pace with fentimental friendlhip 5 where 
the polite and well-bred man fliews a virtuous 
inclination towards his wife ; and they both join 
in a proper regard for their childrdn-rhow much 
reafon have we to exped: that th^r young and 
tender minds will be. imprefled with virtue ! 
Nay, I dare aver, that, from this rc^tude of 
behaviour, fuch parents will generally be re^ 
warded with good and dutiful children. 

With refped to the management o( childreni 
how (hall we draw the line betwixt indulgence 
and feverity ? Although they are diametrically 
oppofite to each other, it is fcarcely-pofflblc to 

be 
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be done ; nay, it caiitiot be determined, fe^as to 
admit of abfolute decifton. Children neccftk- 
rily require a different treatment, even frdrtt^ 
their natural difpoHtion, as it is ufually called; 
and a condudt indulgent to fome, will'pfdve 
the greateft feverity to others* Let it thirefofe 
be remembered, that our plan is • to fubdue the 
firft irregular emotions in the bud^ fo as to pre« 
vent them from rifirig into paffions* - • 

- 1 would then, at all events, earneftly fecom** 
mend temper and forbearance to thofe whp have 
the government of their infant' 'years. ^ Kind 
treatment, good words, and a generous cncou- 
r^ement, to moft difpofitions, will pro\* equal 
to every thing that you require of thenh; and if 
they can be conquered by fiS^h laudable and 
gentle means, you not only carry the firft porints 
in the nroft eligible manner, but accuftoiti them 
aifo to an obliging behaviour, , and excite their 
emulation to endeavour to pleafe. 

Carefully therefore obferve every emotion that 
is praife- worthy, and let a reward accompany it ; 

for 
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for the encouragement of one virtuous imptilfe 
will have a much happier effcft dian the correc- 
tion of a hundred faults^ 

Such are the impreflions neccflary to form a 
virtuous mind, and they will certainly grow up 
into their habits. On the contrary, where chil- 
dren's difpofitions are untoward j if they be fub- 
dued by harfti words, threats, and chaftlfement, 
how are their tempers ruffled by fuch treatment ! 
-—and what is to be expefted, but that they coli- 
fider feverity and ^oleiice as the only means for 
them to obt^n'^ny point over othersi whom 
they may have a future occafion to contend with ? 
What/ a wretched foundation of perpetual dif- 
quietude I 



Where reproof is necelTary^ mortification is 
undoubtedly the bed means of correction ; and 
let an acknowledgement of thq fault prove thK. 
means of reconciliation. 

*' And, next to right ^ pray condefcend 

«* T* acknowledge d<ring tjorong^ my friend.** 

This 



^ 



iThls hlumble& tfaem in tl^eir own opinions i it 
. tiecefl^ily iff^ts S^mti a^d before a difpofiticM 
is J^ardenied into vice^ fhsmo will alwiys prodiiae 
ami^ndnienC* 

■« 
MolrcQvter> in ty s tz,{p %kttt is nb objeft ^t: 
refentment, that great fupport of pride; con* 
fcqucntly it initiates them to confider thoroughly 
their own cpndxift, and. of courfe to, dwell ijpon 
the; caujp for which they are thus htimbledi 
Whatj dierefore, can more thoroughly conduce 
to irender children amiable as they grow tip, 
than the agcuftoming of them to a retfofpedioft 
of their own behaviour, and to an inward con- 
demnation of their faults^ of which their makii^ 
a concefSon is fufficient prbof ? 

Even in the moft trifling promife a parent cart 
make to children, I moft earncftly recommend 
that it be religioufly adhered to> otherwifc you 
teach them a (hocking Icffon of deceit* 

For equivocation and falfity, their mortifi- 
cations ought to be exceedingly feyerci but in 
N every 
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every point where you find it ncccffaiy to corf cftj 
be fure you make thetn truly fenfibk bf their 
error : , at the fam^ time, in every mi^emeanour, 
be thoroughly fatisfied that it proceeds from z 
culpable emotion, before you reprove itj for it 
fometimes falls out, that wrong adions may 
proceed from laudable intentions. 

How often in life does it happen, that ex- 
ceptions are taken againft a friend, who is at 
that very time adhially meditating the angry 
perfon's advantages and yet, perhaps, appear- 
ances fo blind him that he thinks of nothing but 
revenge, until an eclairciffement takes place, 
when he as paffionately reproaches himfelf for 
his ingratitude! The cafe is ftill harder with 
children s for, when they are punilhed wrong- 
fully, it is feldom that they have it in their 
power to clear themfclvesj and further^ they 
may probably fupi)ofc their own good emotioris 
to be the guilty caufe, and thereby endeavour 
to fupprefs a rifing virtue. 

Indulgence 
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Ihdidgence over-itiuch is liable to produce 
cffe6te equally bad, as extreme fevcrity; for ad 
the latter inures them to every adb of violence^ 
ib the former encourages the breach of every 
civil duty that thwarts their felfifh inclinations. 

But the gfeateft mifconduft of all arifes from 
thefe two oppofite ways of management being 
united together, iii the wideft extreme; when 
one moment the little creature's bones are almoft 
broken for a fault of which it is fcarcely fenfible, 
and the next moment it is fondly cherilhed to 
reconcile it to the miftaken parent -, and in 
return, not improbably, indulged in cxercifing 
its rage upon toys, in torturing birds, dogs, 
cats, and fuch^like domeftic animals as infamt 
tyranny can lord it over; and permitted alfo at 
the window to fport with the lives of little 
buzzing infeds, that fall a facrifice to wanton 
Cruelty^ 

The child who Is fondly and foolifhly in- 
dulged, promifcs only a melancholy profpeft; 
but where> on the other hand, as is too gene- 
N 2 rally 
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rally fcen, an occafional feverky i^iurps it to 
cruelty, the diipofition is inevitably ruined. The 
confequences of fuch fe verity and liich.indulgcnQe 
fill the mind.with eye^ry difagrce^leapprchcpfiogj 
and indeed, what dfx they^produce hht incHrdin^t; 
defires> brutifli rage, and violence ? 

Thofe parehts Who are happy enough to 
fubdue their own choler, and thereby fet thtit 
children proper examples, will have very little 
Caufe for complaint againft them : on the con- 
trary, fuch as are perpetually quarrelling with 
each other, with thtir children, fervants, and 
every body around them, cannot cxped much 
peace and comfort from their riling families* 
But if they will take this friendly advice, to 
correft their own errors only onc6, for every 
hundredth time thef chaftife others, it will pro- 
bably bring about fome amendment in them- 
felvesi and the force of their example muft furely 
produce the beft effeft upon their houfehold. 

We have now conduced children through 
the diflferent ftijg??. of hejplefe infancy, and 

gradually 
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gradually introduced them^ though as yet but 
junior charafters, upon the grand theatre of life j 
where the happy efFefts of fuch careful regulations 
are generally to be diftinguiftied. As to literary 
improvements, they properly come under ano- 
ther jurifdiftion, and therefore claim your future 
confideration. ' Neverthelefs, ^ condefccnding 
obligingnefe, a fweet affability, an unafluming 
ferifibility, and a modeft deportment, ever de- 
note the proper education of a femaje niind. la 
like mahnerj prudence, abftemioufnefs, and 
virtuous difpofitions in men, moft frequently 
proceed frorii the good impreffions of childhood. 
Severe ftripes, and har(h ufage, add fuel to a 
turbulcrit and revengeful Ipirit, and too fre-^ 
quently render a fuUen boy malicious : on the 
other hand, the indulged and fpoiled child con^-r 
morily turns out an abandoned libertiae. 

Thus, my fair-ones, you may eafily difcover 
How much fociety is interefted in your motherly 
Condu6t, at this early time; "for, as the twig is 
bent, the tree will grow/' and the feeds of ini-? 
quity, in thofe difpofitions where virtue is not 

N 3 planted. 
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planted^ unavoidably^ as it were^ take root> and 
Ipring up without much cultivation. 

Every notorious vice (hews an utter contempt 
for the moral duties of life ; and the man whole 
char^der is infamous, feems but little to regard 
the opinion of others : therefore the good fame 
and chaftity of women become his ridicule and 
Iport. Such men arc continually aflaulting their 
virtue, and aiming at their fedudion. Of confe- 
quencc, the darling, who has never been curbed 
in the early impulfes of erroneous inclinations, 
will prove to be very little capable of fubduing 
the tempeftuous pafTions of youth ; which will 
not only hurry him on to his own ruin, but alfotoo 
generally occafion the difgrace, infamy, and de* 
ftruftion of many unfortunate young women. 

Thus it appears, how greatly the happineft 
and profperity of the fair fex are afFedted by the 
fenfual mifcondu6l of ours j infomuch that, in 
the prefent inftance, wpmen 4s well ^$ mc4ii nwft 
fall degraded. 
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OF MILK— ITS PROPBRTIES EXAMINED. 
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'f- : ' ... . . 

Of mi^-^fis ptoperties axamin&d-^the diffirent 
kinds of milk compared with each other^^aud 
their partkular virtues explained^ ' :\ ; - 

jVjIiLK has been recommended, in feveral Let- 
ters^ ^the proper food for in^t3 J and in die 
foyrj^enth, and .fifteepth, it is .again, fpokcn ofi^ 
as l)qing equally neceflary for invalids and aged 
pcrftns. Itfliall /therefore be. the,. bufinefs of 
this l^mv to examine fo far mto the ^qualities of 
miUc, and in(o the milk of diSe;rent aQhrfal^ 'a*: 
" may enable us to determine/v^hat kind of milk i$ 
upon different occafions to be preferred j which. 
will take in every thing, not elfewhcre obferved 
Vpon thisfub^eft.. . « 
* 
Milk was before remarked to be a kind of 
lirhite blood, prepared by the mother for the fup- 
port of her. young v fQ far we may fpeak of it in 
^enera^ (ecm$« 

In 
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In different animals therefore it is reafbnable 
to fuppofe, and fad confirms our fuppofition, 
that the qualities of milk are alfo different: 
hence> by firft examining into„ its general pro- 
perties^ and, from thofc principles, fetting forth 
the peculiar variations in the milk of different 
animals, we (hall arrive at the dcGred conclufion. 

In milk, byftepping int6 the dairy, we may 
difccrn three principal^ com{x)hent parts; After 
it has remained fbme time in^an iindtilurbcd iJate, 
the cream floats upbn ^the furfacej- k is the leaft 
in quantity, though mofl nourifhing,^ of ^-oily- 
Mfamie' f«bfl:ance,^^and'iflflartfinfi2ribk in itsv na- 
ture, as the' buitei* •which' is mad6 fiK)ftVit plainly 
demonftrates, - : '-• 

A lady, before whom I once made Tome ex- 
periments, afked me why the cream floated upqn 
tile furface j for being, continued fiie, the diiickefl 
p^, ought it not rather t6 fink to: the bottom ? 
r told her it was the thickeft patt, to befurCj,: 
but at the fame time it was alio theKghtc^i 

Ipccifically 
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^cifically fo, as oil is lighter ^an water, and 
therefore rifes to the top. 

The ctearp being taken off, the renxaining 
milk appears bluifli, and thinper than -before^ 
and when thus robbed of its thjck crcmvf, part^. 
it cQ|nfeqjuenU7 is not fo fmooth to tl>e palate. . 

On the addition of runnet, or jnde^d aoy acid^^ 
a feparation of the two remaining parts fooats^ea 
place, and we difcoYer.|hc curd,. .This l^cipg, 
the heavieft, when feparated from the whcy,/^l5 
to the bottom. It is the Icaft valuable part of 
the milk) glutinous in its nature, and comppfed 
of the moft ..$9rthy p.arjEic]les, being alfo of 9fi 
aftriiigent quality. 

The third and only rent^aining part, being the 
whey of the milk, is the largeft in quantity, of 
a diluting and cjcanfing property. 

. Let us now by this ftandard compare the dif- 
ferent kinds of milk mqftly in ufe with us, and 
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4ppl)r them ro the pxupofes for which they fcei» 
beft calculated, 

"^ Th6 'hximan milk, i)\?hen drawn frowi the bt^eaft, 
hasexaftly the lame bluifh appearance as cows 
milkwhen:~'the crt^m is takeii ofR It affords 
very little fcreiMi arid but'a fmaU*qtiantity of 
curd i therefore the whey conftitutes the chief 
parti but the mbre'fieaYthy the W<3mart is/an 
particdfarl/ tf^etweetT tht igt 'of tv^nty and 
thirty, the more fter milk 'abounds with*' rich 
creamy balfarn,' ahd thrmtfre it a:lf(i ^ottt^iris of the 
diird oi* earthy particles j probably from her con- 
ftitution being, St tliTs fime, in fiilTiHgttur, 'and 
t^e digeftive powers tfiefeforfe rrlbre ipe*rfe<ft, 

Thefe obfervations will point out the beft 
ftbffitiire wliere thie brtaft' h denied, and will 
Mewift diFeft' thole who prefer wet- rturfing in 
the choice of the prt)p^€ft perfon ; for there is, 
in my opinion, an equal objeftion againft the 
milk of a very young girl, as againft that of a 
womih'almoft paft child-bearing, ^he cleanfing 
q\ialti:y, befpre taken notice of, in a breaft of new . 

milk. 



ftiilk, will alfo, together with rcafon and ex* 
pericnce, fhiew the propriety of recommending 
thofe women who have not been long delivered. 

Afles milk is generally allowed to be the 
liearefl: to the human, and according to the 
above experiments we find it fo^ abounding 
tnoftly with whey, and having little of the cream 
or curd in it* Hence^ after a fevere fit of illnefs> 
where the body is much emaciated, and the 
ftomach weak, or where the blood is loaded 
with fhaip acrid humours, the cleanfing qualiq^ 
of afles milk dcfervcs a preference to that of any 
other aninial which is ufed for this purpofe* la 
confumptive cafes, or where there is a flow 
habitual fever, it is juftly to be preferred, until 
fuch time as the conftitution may have gained a 
little ftrength, when the more nourifhing ought 
to fupply its place. 

Mares milk is efteemed to be much the fame 
as afles, but this indeed is in very little ufe, 

Gows 
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Cows milk comes next under conlideratiod^ 
This appears to be the richeft and mod nou-* 
riffling of any of the brutes milk here mentioned. 
It abounds with a great deal of cream ; for^ after 
ftanding twelve hours and being fkimmed^ it 
Appears equal to any other milk. It contains 
alfo a large quantity of curd; and^ after allj 
even the whey is by far more nutritious than 
any other. 

We obferved that afies milk, in the experi- 
ments, moftly refembles the human. Why then 
not prefer that to cows milk, for the food of 
children ? I do not totally deny the ufe of this 
milk for that purpofe ; bpt in our part of th€ 
country it is very expenfive, and cannot be ob- 
tained in any large quantity, for which reafon ic 
would be impradlicable to bring it into general 
ufe. 

There is likewife another reafon which inclines 
me to give a preference to cows milk j for, not- 
withftanding the fimilarity of human milk to 
that of aflcs, the firft may well- be fuppofed mofk 

ftrengtheningi 
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' ftrengtheniiig, fiiice wdmtft ufually feed 6n jimi- 
mal as well as vegetable diet, while the brtitirs 
we (peak of are confined entirely to. vegetables* 
Whence, if we fubftitute affes milk, 'we fliall fall 
fliort of the nourifhment Nature defigned fortis; 
and therefore for a young child, ifrho requires a 
heartening diet, the milk of cows, in my opi- 
nion, is preferable, as the richnefs of it is. In 
Ibme meafurc, adequate to the fuppofed difFft- 
rence in the qualities of human milk, and that of 
other animals. 

The milk of Iheep and goats confifts moftly 
of the curd, or earthy particles : hence, where 
the blood-veflels are injured by acrid humours, 
and frequent bleedings happen from this caufe, 
or where children are fubjeft to thi rickets, from 
a weaknefs of the bones, that milk which abporKis 
moftly with the curd, or checfy part, fcems^bdl 
calculated to anfwer the intention ; its earthy, 
mucilaginous, and aftringent • property having 
the greateft tendency to heal fuch ruptured vef- 
fels, and to give a firmnefs to the bones : but as 
thcfe milks poffefs lefs of the cleanfingjpower, 

ic 
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k will> in mod: cafcsj particularly in bleedlfigl^ 
b^ proper to vik the more attenuating kind fir ft^ 

We have now exaaiined the difFereiit mi&s 
familiar tous> and, from their different proper^ 
ties, pointed out the end each fort feems bell 
calculated to anfwer ; whence every perfon will 
quidcly be determined which to give the pre- 
iereace to in particular complaints* 

When any one firft begins to eat milkj efpe- 
cially if a free liver, it may probably purge a 
little i but fuch inconveniencies will moft com- 
mdfsky be removed, by accuftoming the confti- 
tution to the ufe of it; and boiling the milk will 
in a great meafure prevent this effed. I have 
always remarked that thofe who^ . by featbin of a 
pampered appetite, complain pf milk an.d vegeta- 
bles being windy, and not agreeing with them, 
are the very perfons who moft require fuch a diet; 
for it is the debauched ftate of the fiomach and 
bowels that occafions their uneafineft, which this 
regimen fecms the moft likely to corredt. 

I have 
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I hate rccomfnended a little fatt to be mixM 
with milk iapefis)!:? k.isgiv^n: to children, if they 
are apt to ti>row h up curdkd^ and fhall men-, 
tioQ the experiment which induced me to give 
ihat advicei iince it is equally worthy the atten^ 
tiou of grown- perfoasj fome of whom make this. 
an obje&ion.^a their jsatiog milk^ as I am 
inclined to believe fuch precaution will render it 
agreeable tQ moft conliiitutioas. 

I put two ounces of milk^ warm as it came 
from the cow, into a tea-cup^ with a little comr 
m6n fait 1 I put the fame quantity, of the like 
warmthy into another tea-cup^ without fait; 
dien dropping a very little* diftill^d vinegar 
into each, a hard cifrd prefently appeared in that 
milk which had no, fait in it, while the other with 
die fait was fcarcely altered. 

I tried the fame experiment again, with a large 

tca-fpoonful of runnet, and obfcrvcd the milk 

which had the fait in it to. continue in its fluid 

fUte, while the other grew thick ai)d turbid, ,and 

O almoft 
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idmoft inftantly feparated into curds and mh^^ 
This laft experiment anfwered the bed, and is 
much more to our purpofe than the former. 
From thefe hints it feems reafbnable to conclude^ 
that fait taken with mi& might equally prevent 
the too hafty curdling of it, where there is a great 
acidity in the ftomach T ift which cafe, the ciirdled 
juilk, having too quickly aflymed- a folid?ty, 
l^ecomes troublefome ; and becaufe it is not as 
yet defigned to pafs into the bowels for the 'office 
of nourifhment, a part of this intolerable load is 
generally difcharged by vomiting. Moreover, 
the ftimulating quality of fait will, greatly affift 
a weak digeftion, and thereby facilitate the paf> 
fage of the milk from the ftomach into the 
bowels 5 and from experience, in recQmmend^ 
ing it to children who ufed to throw up their 
milk in a curdled ftate, I am convinced of its 
utility. 

In all cafes where infirmities or age require a 
prudent regimen, I have direded a fimilar care 
to that of dieting children. Milk therefore 
jfomjprchcnds a very material part of fuch food i 

and 
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-«nd I am fully perfuaded that, if it were moi:c 
univerfally ufed, the world in general would be 
geatJy benefited. I do not, however, mean to 
be underftood that I debar thofe from a reafon- 
able quantity of animal food, who are capable^ 
of digefting it. But fuch as are emaciated by 
illnefs, or have the misfortune t6 labour under 
gouty complaints ; fuch alfo as are confumptively 
inclined, or thofe who have crazy, infirm con- 
ftitutioAs, and are fubjed): to an habitual feverifli 
difpoGtioj), will do right to eat flefh only once 
in the day, and, for the reft of their nourifhment, 
to live almoft, if not altogether^, upon milk. 



O2 
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tbefick chamher-'-^th dire^ions alfofsr imialidh 

W E are now, my dear ladies, entering into 
the fick chaniber, in which, as well as in the 
nurfery, many amiable charafters may be drawn* 
Here, the conjugal aSedion of a wife is laudably 
dilplayed — the tender love of a mother fondly 
exerts itfeU^the gratitude and duty of a daugh*^ 
ter are confpicuoiis-— the good fifter alfo endeara 
herfelf to a worthy brother— and female friend-* 
Ihip wears a thoufand additional charms \ 

IjU us pidure a truly tender and good wifej 
in this exalted charader ! Let us fuppofe that 
flie has deferved recompenfe, by rcftoring to her 
chafte and longing arms the diftinguiflied choice 
of her youthful love, ennobled' by a generous 
iympathy of virtuous inclinations ! 

Let us imagine this happy man perfcdly re- 
covered from a dangerous and painful illnefs; to 
.. O4 which 
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which Fecovcry hci? unwearied attendance jwoved 
greatly inftrumcntal: his mind, likewife, im- 
prefled with every . thought a confcioufnefs* of 
fuch an obligation can infpire ! Behold the huf- 
band admiring her tranfcendent excellency; while 
the honeft tear, perchance, trickling down his 
cheek, betrays the big emotion of a graceful 
heart, " She, on her part, with looks of cordial 
love, awhile in filent rapture glows — then on 
bended knees adores her Maker'* — ^returns moft 
fervid thanks, for that her prayer of forrow has 
been heard, that He has gracioufly reftorcd the 
hufband and the father ! How great muft be 
their reciprocal felicity ! 

I Ihall now proceed to thofe inftruitions which 
are neceffary for the proper execution of this 
friendly office. There is a certain impertinence 
frequently proceeding from laudable motives, 
which, neverthelefs, is totally culpable : I mean, 
the defire of our acquaintance to vifit a fick 
chamber. It is oftentimes,. I adcnowledge, the 
efFeft of tendernefs ill-placed, and a real con- 
cern imprudently exprcffed. In general,, thofe 

vifits 
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yi£it& &ould not he permitted. I every day ex« 
perience the ill efie£ts of them. When indeed 
a patient is upon the recovery^ and capable of 
fitting up three or four hours at a time, die c£»n- 
pany of a friend^ who knows how far tp engage 
with propriety in converfatbn^ is a fweetly re- 
freihiog iblace : but locks> bolts^ or bars^ can-- 
not be too ftrong to keep prating goflips^ at all 
times^ out of afick chamber. 

During a fever> it is a load fuffident for any 
patient to bear the difeafe. Quietude on his part, 
and (ilence on the part ofthofe about him, ought 
tiniverfally to be impofed. It is not a rime for 
the mind to be engaged either in the purfuit of 
bufindsxir pleafure. 

This leads me to a conGderation of the utmoft 
importance ; and as I am not fpeaking as a phy* 
fician, but as a friend, it comes properly within 
that province, and I hope it will be ferioufly at- 
tended to by every reader. If it is now prejudi- 
cial for any one to think, even of the comrqorv 
tonc^erns of life, how much more injurious muft 

it 
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it prove, to have the mind engaged in that grea€ 
work of fettling, for ever, our worldly affairs ! 

Would you, my rational friends, wifla to be 
freed from an .intolerable burden, never poftpont 
this important bufinefs until you are upon a bed 
of ficknefs. Not to fay how incapable the judg- 
ment at fuch a time will often prove, perhaps to 
the detriment of feme deferving friend, or not un- 
likely to the confufion of a wlx>le family, the 
very mention of it from any one about us, or t^he 
confcious necef&ty in ourfelves, mud exceedingl^y 
hurry and deprefs the fpirits, when tranquillit]^ 
and fupport arc eflentially neceflary : for what 
can fuch an idea convey but death ?'— A lail: will 
and teftament is one of the mofl: folemn/afts of 
fife, and ought never to be poftponed till the 
agonizing moments of death. 

The chamber, proper for a patient, is of no 
Imall moment. There ought to be a free circu- 
Jation of air, whether it be in the fummer or win- 
ter. I never would have any perfon confined to 
a room without a chimney i it is equally nece£> 
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fary in the warmer feafon for the purpofe of dif« 
charging the offenfive vapours of difeafe, as it 
is in cold weather^ by means of a little fire, to 
bring the air to a due temperament, which alfo 
contributed to remove the like offence. 

To you, my female friends, this concern of 
nurfing belongs. It is an important, and often« 
times a fatiguing talk. I would willingly engage 
you in it upon principle, and therefore fhall en- 
deavour to fliew that man and woman were born 
for each other's fupport and comfort. Their 
refpefbive dependence upon each other is, un- 
doubtedly the wife ordination of Omnifcience. 

I cannot fpeak of this mutual obligation with- 
out be^Qg mindful of the beautiful paflTage in our 
immortal Milton's Paradife Loft, Book theFourth, 
where Eve gives Adam an account of herfelf> 
and I ./hall introduce the defcription at length, as 
g quotation from this author can never be deemed 
impertinent. Let us attend to the mother of 
mankind ! — 
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To yAmm Am Eve jeply'cU O tltoa I fo^ whom 
And from whodl I was formM ; fleih of thy fieih i 
And wichoat whom am to no end ; my guide. 
And liead I what thoa kaH faid is jnft and rights 
For we to him indeed all praiifes owe^ 
And daily thanks ; I chieflyj who enjoy 
So far the happkr lot, enjoying thee 
Pre-eminent by fo mnch odds ; while thott 
Like confort to thyfelf canft no where find* 
That day I oft remember, when from fleep 
I firft awakM, and foond myfelf repos'd 
Under a Ihade, on flowers ; mnch wondering where> 
And what I was, whence thither brought, and how« 
Not ^ftawt far from thence, a murmuring found 
Of waters iiTued from a cave, and fpread 
Into a liquid plain, then flood unmov'd. 
Pure as th' expanfe of heaven : I tfaitjier went. 
With inexperienced thought, and Idd me down 
On the green ^nk, to look into the clear 
Smooth lake, that to me feem'd another iky« 
As I bent down to look^ jnft oppofite 
A fliape within the wat'ry gleam appear'd^ 
Bending to look on me; I flarted back. 
It flarted back ; but pleat'd I foon returned ; 
Pleas'd it tetum'd as foon, with anfwering looks 
Of fympathy, and love : there I had fix'd 
Mine eyts till tiow, and pin'd with vain deiire. 
Had not a voice jthus wamM me, *' What thou fee- ft* 
<* Whatiherc thdu fee*ft, fair creature, is thyfclf; 
^' ^ith th^ee it catne and goes : bat, follow me, 
^* And I will bring thee where no fliadow ftaya 
^* Thy coming, and thy fbft embraces ; he 
*' Whofe image thou art : him thou flialt enjoy 
**^ Snfep^ably thinoi to him (halt bear 

Multitudes 
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^ Multitades like thyfelf, and thence be call'd 

" Mothec of human race.'* What could I io. 

Bat follow ftrait, invifibly thus led> 

Till I efpy'd thee ? fair indeed^ and tall, 

Undef a,p]antan ; yetj methought» lefs fair, 

htCa winning foft, lefs amiably mild, 

^kan that fmooth wat'ry image : back I turn'd ; 

Thoa following cry'dft aloud. Return, fair Eve, 

Whom fly'ft thouf whom thou fly'ft, of him thov art. 

His fleih, his bone i to give thee being 1 lent 

Out of my fide to thee, neareft my heart, 

Snbftantial life, to have thee by my fide 

Henceforth an individual folace d^ar : 

Part of my foul, I feek thee ; and thee claim^ 

My other half! With that, thy gentle hand 

Seiz'd mine ; I yielded ; and from that time fee 
How beauty is excelPd by manly grace. 
And wifdom, which alone is truly fair* 



Toilluftrate my argument of our mutual <ie« 
pendence, I muft beg leave to indulge myfelf^ 
and hope likewife to entertain my readefi with, 
another quotation from the fame author. Adam^ 
defirous of retaining the angd Raphael^ relates 
to him what he remembers fincc his own creation^ 
and amongft other things, that which is to our 
purpofe^ his firft meeting and nuptials with Eve* 
After recounting his dreami wherein he was 
informed of her cr<»tioQ> he proceeds ;^ 

Iwak'd 
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Iwak'd 
To find htr, or for ever to deplore 
Her loTs, and other ple^fares all abjure. 
When oat of hope, ^hold her ! not far oiF; 
Snch as I faw her in my dream, adom'd ^ 

With w}iat all'earth or heav'n coald befbw 
To make her amiable ; on ihe came. 
Led by her Heavenly Maker (though unfeen}. 
And guided by his voice ; por uniform'd 
Of nuptial fan^ity, and marria^^e rites : 
Grace was in all her fteps, heav'n in her eye^i 
In every gefture dignity and Jove ! 
I over-joyM could not forbear aloud.*^ 

This tnrii hath loade amends ! Thou haft falfiU'd 
Thy words. Creator bounteous, and benign! 
Giver of all things fair [ but faireft this 
Ofall thy gifts! nor c^viefj;. Iijowfce 
Bone of my bone, flefli of my fleih, myfelf 
Before me : woman is her name ; of man 
E3(^a6ted : for this caufe he fliall forego 
Father and mother, and to his wife adhere ; 
And they fhallbe one Heih, one heart, one foul. 

She heard me thus ; and though divinely brought. 
Vet innocence, and virgin modefty. 
Her virtue, and the c«nfcience of her worth. 
That would be woo'd, and not unfougbt be won ; 
Kot obvious, not obtrufive, but retir'd. 
The more defirable : or, to fay all, 
Vature herfelf (though pure of finful thought) 
Wrought in her fo, that feeing me, ihe turn'd ; 
I followM her ; ihe what was honour knew. 
And, with obiequious majeily, approv'4 * 



My 
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My pleaded reafon.-^-— To die nnptial bow'r 
lledher^ bhihing. like the morn: allheav'B, 
And happy conftelladons^ on that hour 
^hed their fele£left influence : the earth 
jGave £gn of gratulatioQ> and each hill : 
Joyous the birds ; frefh galee^ and geotle airs^ 
Whifper'dit ta the woods, and from th«irwing> 
Flung rofe» flung Odoui^ from the fpicy fhrubs, 
Pifporting ! till the amorond bird of night 
Sung fpoufal, and bid hafte the ev'ning flar 
On his hill-top> to light the bridal lamp. 

Thus I have told thee all my ftate, and brought 
My ftory to the fum of earthly blifs. 
Which I enjoy t and muft confefs to find 
In all things elfe delight indeed; but fucb 
Asj us'd or not, works m the mind no change. 
Nor vehement defire ; the delicacies 
I piean of taile, iight, fmell, herbs, fruits, and flowers. 
Walks, and the melody of birds : but here 
Far otherwife ! transported I behald, 
Tranfported touch : here palfion firft I felt. 
Commotion flrange ! in all enjoyments elfd 
Superior and unmov'd: here only v/eak, 
Againft the charm of beauty's powerful glance. 
Or Nature fail'd in me, and left feme part 
Not proof enough fuch objecl to fuftain ; 
Or, from my fide fubduding, took perhaps 
More thai^ enough : at leafl, on her beftow*d 
Too much of ornament : in outward fhew^ 
Elaborate ; of inward, lefs exad. 
Fpr well I underftand, in the prime end 
Of Nature, her th* inferior ; in the mind, 
And inward fjacultiei ; which mQlt excel ; 
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In outward alio her refembling Ids 

His image who made both ; and lefs expreffing 

The chancer of that dominioii giv'ii 

O'er other creatures. Yet, when I approach j 

Her lovelinefs* fo abfolute ihe feems> 

And in herfelf complete, fowelltoknoVK 

Her own ; that what fiie wills to do, or (xy. 

Seems wifeft, virtuoufeftt difereteft, befts . 

All higher knowledge in her prdence lalla ' 

Degraded ; wifdom in difcourie with her 

liOfes difcountenanc'dy and like foUy ihews x 

Authority and reaibn on her wait> 

As one intended firfty not after made 

Occafionally : and (to confommate all) ' 

Greatnefs of mind^ and noblenefsj, their feat ^ 

Build in her loveliefty and create an awe 

About her^ as a guard angelic plsic'd* 

How cxquifitely charming are thefc defcrip- 
tions ! what valuable portraits of the fuft human 
pair ! The lines elegantly ftrong I the colour- 
ings beautTfuUy rich I Then again the ama- 
zingly foft and delicate touches of this great 
mafter of the human feelings^ wherever we call 
©ur eyes> enchantingly appear ! 

What c^ more fully Ihcw our mutual depen^ 
dence !— So amiably engaging to each other, our 
firft parents,^ in this poem, arc defcribcd, that 

the 
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rije, labour jof cithcTj wh^sreby the other was 
benefited, mufl: prove a real pleafure. What aa 
example for the encouragement of matrimony I—^ 
O that we could more generally difplay the cha- 
rter of Adam ! Then ypu, my fair-ones, would 
ftrive more ardently, in gentlenefs and love, to 
imitate this firft of women. 

If man would endeavour to curb unlaw^ 
inclinations, cherifhing and comforting the wife 
of his bofom ; if he would fondly regard her 
charms and virtues j what emulation muft fuch 
a condud excite in every female bread: — to giv<5 
honour and dignity to her hulband ! Let men 
but begin the reformation, and I will be account- 
able for the right behaviour of the generality of 
yourfex. 

Neverthelefs, the culpablenefs of man will 
not excufe the folly of woman j and this piece of 
advice, from a real friend, the ladies will do well 
tQ Qbferye. 

P Iknaw 
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I know my fair pupils will tell me, that al- 
though a hujband may have follies and vices, 
yet, if he is but a fenfiblc man, they can over- 
look them, and cheerfully fubmit to their lord 
and niafter — but who, fay they, can be^governed 
by a fool i 

When once a woman has drawn her lot, it is 
not only her duty, but the height of policy y to 
make thjs beft of it. L.et her choice prove ever 
fo difagreeable, or fuppofing that (he was led 
into fuch a marriage by the cruel compulfion of 
her friends, ftill honour and obedience are re- 
quired on her part. By giving importance to an 
huiband, (even thofe hufbands we are now fpeak- 
ing of, for others will command it) a wife merits, 
and generally obtains, praife and adoration, aot 
only from him, but from the whole world. 

On the contrary, the miftaken (he, who in comr 
pany degradesj and upon every pccafion taunt- 
ingly reproaches her hufband, thus making him, 
poor man, the contemptible butt to level her 
trivmpbant (hafcs at 5 npfwithilanding (he ima- 
gines 
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gines her own wit and fuperior talents are hap*.* 
pily difplayed) tQ the entertainment and admira^ 
tion of her friends; believe- me, ladies, by 
thofe very friends ihe muft ever be condemned ; 
and let her merits, in other rcfpedks, be x. ever fo 
great, this culpable part of her behaviour they 
moft affuredly defpife. 

But to return from ow prefent wandering, 
which I intentionally followed as an encourage- 
ment to virtue, a confiltency of chara&er, and 
mutual love \ being convinced that thefe quali- 
fications will make 4ven a conftant attendance in 
a fick chamber not altogether unpleafing. Now 
then let us purfue o«r further care, where female 
tendernefs can afluage the fevereft bodily pains, 
' and render the grcateft misfortunes of life at 
leaft fupportable. 

In every diforder, phyfic and good nurfing 
ought to go hand in hand j and I am the more 
defirous of giving my opinion with refpeft to good 
nurjingi as I mean to oppofe it to poor and bad 
nurfmgj which has been too much the unlucky 

P 2 and 
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and tinilakea pradice of die fick diamber : ^fbr 
under the vague idea of tnflamfnatiod> ^fid inBam* 
mitory difeafes^ even "bread jfod^water haVe been 
fomcthnes accounted too grdiat a fujpport for the 
patient. But, widi pleafure, we now fee phy* 
ficians ad upon more, ratrond principles : and I 
would wi(h to convince you, ladies, whdfe pro- 
vince it is, of the propriety of fupporting patients 
under every difeafe. . 

The tick cKtonbcr ife bur fubjefi: ; but it is 

alfo to be tniderflbod, that the precauti6ris here 

laid down will pteve equaUy neceflary, where 

invalids, are permitted to attend to the cbmmdn 

affairs of lifes for^ without a prudent regula^^ti 

in our method of living, f^w conftitilitional or 

long-cxifting ails can be removed, or even rcn- 

rered in any degree light, and eaiHy to.be borne; 

but I am clearly convinced, that it is very poffi- 

ble for many^ infirm perfons to pafs comfortably 

through a tolerable length of life, and, at lift, to 

pay an eafy debt to nature. * 

The 

♦ It would be fwejling, this letter to a very great bulk, 
were I to enter into a particular accouAt of the diet proper 

for 
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The obferv^tions^ thf!?efoffe uppn «hil4ren 
^nd agedf>crfpns are equally applicable to .tb9ft5 
whoi by ungoyeriwl palSons aod f htcmperance, 
have ruined tjtcir health; fpr in either of thefe 
^rfcs, where the bodily powers mc enervated, 
and the digeftion weakened> a proper, lighi;} 
and nourilhing diet is as neceffaiy to reftore 
health, as it is to fupport the young, and prefervc 
th€ag(pd» .. 

Every .difr^ i$ ;to be /:pilfidcr?d as a deviation 
irom he^ith s aiid a fever is the m/^ans made yfe 
i>f i)y Nature to frpe rfic body from Ibmeihing 
fh^t is Aoxiow. O^ght we, therefore, to counter- 
ad tier in this her own great work ? Ought we 
not rather cautiaujly and prudently, like a va- 
luable handmaid, to tend upon her moTementSj 
and gcneroufly fupport her in the defign flie 
aims at ? Surely this appears to every one rea- 

fonable. 

P 3 Howeyer, 

for invalids. The jeadcr who is under the ncccflity <jf 
obferving fach a prudent rcftraint, is therefore referred to 
my obfervations upon diet in the Family Phyiician : (bme 
Unu of this kind are there thrown oat> which he may 
probably coniider as not altogether unworthy of his at- 
tention. 
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However, -where there is a . fever, or greaf 
wcaknefs of the body, or where the bbdy itfelf 
is emaciacedi an alteration from thfe common 
manner of living is certainly neceflary. T5 thefc 
points,' therefore, I fhall confine* my advicej 
as other confiderations come under a medical 
direftion. 

Few perfons arc conftrained to keep their 
chambers, who arc not troubled with great 
lofs of ftrength, or feverifh complaints 5 cither 
as the firft caufe, or as fymptons accompanying 
other difeafes. Suppofing then thefe circum- 
ftances, the conftitution being thus reduced, 
X)r Nature labouring to throw off a difeafe, the 
body certainly requires a nourilhment of the 
moft fimple kind; by fimple, I mean cafyof 
digeftion, but let it at the fame time be com- 
fortable. The ftomach and bowels muft, of 
neceflity, be equally afFeded with the other parts 
of the body, and confequently unable to perform 
their offices upon the common fupports of life. 

Animal 
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Animal food, therefore, is particularly to be 
forbidden: and I am forry to be obliged to 
blame the fondnefs of parents, and thofe who 
affiflr in fick chambers, for too frequently in- 
dulging patients thus unwarrantably. Give mc 
leave to obferve, if flefh be permitted during 
the exiftencf of a fever, or when the body, by 
illnefs, is exceedingly weakened and emaciated, 
froip the incapacity of the digeflive faculties, 
the nourifliment produced niuft be imperfeft, 
crude, ofFenfive; and confequently, infteadofa 
fupport, muft add an additional weight to the 
difeafe. 

But, at the fame time, let it be remembered, 
that, as a fupport is neceffary, good broths, wine 
whey, jellies, panado, a beverage of wine and 
water, &c. are to be difcretionally permitted j 
and indeed the inclination of the fick perfon will 
generally determine the propriety of thefe things 3 . 
for where they are hurtful, an univerfal lokthing 
of them commonly takes place* 
• 

P 4 Thefe, 
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Thefcj and fbch like lippings^ being eafjr 
of digcriioh, arc not only the propereft for a 
difeafed ftate of the ftomach and bowels^ but 
they alfo fupply the body with a neceflary 
nouriftiment to uphold its flxcngth under the 
difordei*. It is a point at prcfent acknowledged 
by aH good phyficians. It is^ in my opinion^ 
a circumftance minutely to be dwelt upon j for 
woeful experience has ofceti convinced me, that 
the raflinefs of an obftinate nurfe, in one un- 
lucky hour, has edunterafted the operations 
of a Well-regulated, and otherwife fucccfsfiilj 
regimen. 

Although I would debar patients from animal 
food, where there is a feverilh complaint, nevcr- 
thelefs I do moft earneftly recommend a generous, 
but difcretipnary, fupport of eifily digefted and 
cort^fdrtable liquid nourifliment, in every fever. 
I mean, that barlcy-watcr, mint and balm tea, 
with ftich like drinks, will not fufficiently fup- 
port the ftrength of a patient under any kind df 
fever, even for a few days, and much Irfs for 
as many weeks. As to the diftindtions of in- 
flammatory. 
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flamimtotyj nervous^ and putrid, it is not my 
bufinefs to enter upon them here; but fuppofing 
the fever .to be inflamnuitorjr, tht patient is^ or 
ought to bcj confined to bed, and a breathing^ 
fweat encouraged* Will not then an already 
altnoft digefted and innocent liquid nourilhment 
anfwer the phyfician's aim> at the fame time 
that it fupports the patient? Experience has 
convinced me of its utility, I cannot help^ 
therefore, ftrongly recommending it, for I am 
tdo apprehenfive that many iives are daily loft 
lar want of this neceflary fuf^rt. 

i am laibouring to prevent that miftak^n car-e, 
which is commonly called ftarving a difeaie, 
and to fet afide the dreactful apprehenfion that 
a little innocent nourifliment given to a pcribn 
in a fever, is ftfll adding fuel to the fire. By 
thefe wrors the aWeft afflftance is oftentimes* 
baffled, to the coft of the patient, and, not 
unlikely, to the difgrace of a worthy pradinioner* 
B€ affured, that it is more eligible to'endeavour* 
to iuppoft, and build up again, a ihaken, dif« 
eafed^ and tottering frame, than to attempt to 

pull 
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pull it down* Never let this be done but by 
theexprefs command of wifdom and experience ^ 
for it i$ a feriQuS affitir at all times to deprive a 
tenement of its foundation and ftrcngth. It is 
mvtch to be wifhedj as it furely muft prove a 
general advantage, that phyficians would more 
particularly direft the regimen of diet in fick 
ehambers. 

The punftuality of nurfes, and thofe who 
attend upon the. fick, in the adminiftering of 
medicines, is of no fmall import. It is a cruel 
refleftion upon the honeft part of the profeQion>. 
that praftitioners confult the number of their 
fees, or the length of their bills, more than the 
health of their patients. Such iniquity is but 
very fcldom, I hope, if ever pradlifed ; and as 
few perfons employ any but thofe of whom they 
•entertain a good opinion, let me warn you, as 
a^ friend, not to indulge a fufpicion which betrays 
a mean foul, and moft probably will, at fome 
time or other, produce fatal confequences to 
yourfelves. Great relief, nay, oftentiities, perfeft 
^healthj is afluredly to be obtained by the help 

of 
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of medicine, Greit evil, nay, too frequently, 
certain death, enfues from a jealous contempt^ 
or wahcon ncgk<?t oFthls ftlutary aid. 

' I muft fpeak of' anothet^ fniftake, with regard 
to the management of linen. A patient cannot be 
h«rt by changing wet, filthy, and ofFenfive linen, 
for that which is dry, clean, and comfortable, 
provided this be done with proper care, not to 
give cold during the time of fhifting the clothes. 
Linen which is perfeftly dry and clean is, at all 
times, to be preferred to that which has been 
ufed ; for the latter may have abforbed ofFcnfivc 
vapours, of which the former muft be entirely 
free. Againft this obfcrvation, I am convinced, 
there arc great prejudices; neverthelcfs thofe 
who employ their reafon but for a moment, wiU 
•fee the propriety of the prefent caution. 

A free fucceffion of air is effentially necQflary, 
not only to carry off the offenfive vapours of 
difeafe, but alfo to the recovery of the patient; 
nay, even to the prefer vation of thofe who attend 
upon the fick. It is true that a fire is proper 

in 
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in cold weattierj for reafonis before given; but^at 
the fame time the chamber ought to be no more 
than comfortably warm i for where this degree 
of heat is exceedoi^ faint fweats are likely to 
exhauft the patient's ftrength^ whereby he iiaks^ 
perhaps, under a difeafe, through which> pro- 
bably^ he might otherwife have b^en fupported. 

Having now cautioned you againft the mo^ 
materials errors which, at prefent, occqr to my 
memory, I will beg leave to obferve what poor 
creatures men in general are, when necefEty 
«mfines them to a fick chamber! If we refleiflb 
iipon this fcene, ought we to complain of the 
ipirirts of women ? I fcarcdy ever find a man, 
in ficknefs, fupport himfelf fo well as a woman 
docs. Men are, for the moft part, depreffed in 
their fpirits to the greateft degree when they arc 
ill. Be it then with gratitude remembered, that 
ki a fick chamber, the pleafing vivacity, and let 
me add, the true philofophy, of a kind female 
•friend, prove effentially neceflary. A good nurfe 
»will, in a great meafure, alleviate our bodily in- 
firmities. 
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finitttics, by fopporting oar Ipirits lii time of , 
ficknefs* 

A man, by ftriking and fuperior abilities, 
induftry, and good fortune, is fometimcs lucky 
enough to raife himfeif, aggrandife his family, 
and bring to his wife conveniencics far beyond 
her expcdfcations. But what are all tdiefe things, 
compared to the coinfort, and tender fupport,^ 
which Ihe in return can largely beftow upon 
him ; at a time too when the infirmities of nature 
will not fufier &ch an exalted favourite of fortune 
to f eli(h any one enjoyment of life i A(k this 
very darling, when he is ftretched on the bed of 
ficknefs, and rendered helplefs by difeafe ;-^let 
us fancy him too almoft expiring under excru* 
ciating agonies, and now put the queftion to 
him, Which is mere eligible, fortune or health ? 
He will afluredly anfwer, that one. moment's 
cafe is more defirable than all the fplendid ad- 
vantages he may have obtained. 

In like manner, the truly afFeftionate and 
fympathifing concern, the delicate deportment, 

and 
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and careful attendance of a good wife, in thefe 
fcenes of painful fufFerance^ more than over- 
balance every thing that is in the power of the 
moft fuccefsful hufband to beftow upon her; 
and it is a truth which truly generous minds 
will ever gratefully acknowledge^ 

A man under thefe circumftances, with fomc 
regard to his accuftomed manner of living, and 
the particular difeafe>.i$ to be confidered as a 
child J and confequently ought to be fubmitted 
to female management. Your care, therefore, 
will of courfe direft you to feek the affiftancc of 
able and experienced phyficians. May their Ikill 
conquer thedifeafe, v/hile you generoufly fupport 
his ftrength and fpirits ; and thereby greatly 
contribute to reftore again the invalid to a 
healthy and vigorous conftitutionl 
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OLD AGE— BY VIRTUE RENDERED TRULY 
HONOURABLE. 
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Old age — iy virtue rendered truly bonourahle. 
Tbefteps by which we mounted into life^Jhewn 
to be the eajiefi and beji paths to defcend into 
the grave. 

Spring, funlmef, and autumn, have their 
various engaging charms; and there is fome- 
thing peculiarly pleafing in each tranfition j but 
ftern winter can boaft of nothing befides the 
fruits of the preceding feafons. 

The life of man is often, with propriety, com- 
pared to the progreffive year; and the only 
happinefs that can be expefted in old age, muft 
arife from the refleftions of a wcU-fpcnt life j 
at which tinie, being likewife the winter of our 
days, every^erfon may generally reap the fruits 
of a paft virtuous conduft : — for, although the 
benumbed limbs deny the body their ufual fup- 
port, and the hoary head trembles on its withered 
flioulders, there are valuable comforts yet in (lore 

Q. for 
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for thofe who> like the induftrious ant^ have been 
"wife enough to treafiire them at the proper 
feafon. 

Such a good mm or woman» one would hope» 
has wherewithal to procure the indulgencies their 
years require, and a fufficiency to requite the 
attendance of a faithful fervant. Join to thefe 
a further blefling that, perchance, kind Heaven 
ha9 beilowed, a dutiful and good daughter |o 
fupport their infirmities, and, by her afiedionate 
tendernefs fully to repay them for the pains of 
her education, and that parental anxiety, whiqh 
muft neceffarily have been fuftained during her 
youth. Here, I fay, the wifdom and tender 
indulgence of a kind parent is amply rewarded, 
by the foftering care of a truly virtuous and 
affeftionate child. Thefe are ineftimuble com- 
forts; and fuch is the cafy decline that Pro- 
vidence intended to old age — thus |p clofe life 
with a not unhappy period. 

Let us, my amiable friends, pifture a worthy 
and aged man in his fecond infant ftate. Lee 

us 
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Us With compofurc attend him to the gates of 
death, there to deliver him up into the bofom 
of his Creator ! Let us indulge a rational {brrow, 
but at the fame time fupport that calmnefs and 
fercnity which denote a religioufly informed 
mind. Let us confider this as a debt we muft 
afluredly pay, and that it puts an everlafting 
period to the calamities of this life ! Whence 
may be drawn this comfortable conclufion ; that, 
if to the uttermoft of our power we have con- 
tributed to the great end for which we were 
created, our future ftate of exiftence muft be 
happier than th^ prefent. 

Come then, ye tender and fympathifing fair, 
let us approach the chamber of death ! Let ui 
advance to the bed of this good parent, and 
behold his calm and refigned countenance ! Al- 
though we fhall find it a folemn fcene, yet there 
is nothing fo terrible in this fight as the world 
generally imagine. But draw the contrary cha- 
xadter, that of a wicked man in his lafl moments i 
gnd it muft be ihocking indeed. 

CLi As 
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As ripened and mellow fruit drops, untouched, 
from the tree to its mother earth ; fo the good 
old man falls peaceably into the grave, and 
mingles again with the common duft from which 
he originally Iprang. 

f 

It is the vicious alone that have reafon to be 
terrified at the thoughts of deaths but we arc 
dcfcribing the upright man, not unlikely taking 
a laft and affeftionate farewell of his lovely and 
dutiful daughters; exhorting them to the praftice 
of virtue, and recounting the rewards attendant 
upon it. The eldeft, perhaps, in her willing arms 
fupports the expiring fire, while the youngcft 
adminiftcrs fome refrefliing cordial to detain, for . 
a moment, the fleeting fpirit. Mean while the 
tranquil'parent, peradvcnturc, gently rebukes the 
falling tear, prophetically foretelling that their 
laft moments fhall be peaceable like his — and 
UefiTes them with his dying lips. -y 

For fuch charafters, delineated more at large, 
and which are worthy of our admiration and 
reverence, I nauft refer my gentle readers, for 

the 
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the female one, to that great mafter of human 
feelings, Mr. Richardfon, in his hiftory of Sir 
Charles Grandifon. How beautifully is honour- 
able age exemplified in the charafter of Mrs. 
Shirley ! . The account there given of the latter 
part of her life will affuredly delight and inftruft 
every one. The death of Lady Grandifon, how 
inexpreffible. interefting ! Although her temples 
were covered with untimely fnow, yet, in the 
charadter of wife, parent, and chriftian, her 
exalted virtue had (hone unrivalled i and when 
the awful period approached, behold her de- 
parture, like the fetting fun,— leaving hufband, 
children, and a world of friends, to mourn the 
eternal abfence of her cheeidng rays ! 

The whole work contains a noble fyftem of 
morality, and is highly to be recommended to 
all young perfons. Thefe ufeful leffons will be 
ftill more inftruftive, when read in the company 
ofthofe who are capable of making proper re- 
marks. This being premifed, virtuous emu- 
lation will ever be moft excited in young minds 
from charafters which appear real, becaufe ex- 
0^3 ample 
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ample always proves ftronger tliM precept. Thus 
entertainment and improvement will go hand 
in hand. 

For the other charaftcr, I mean that of the 
good old man, no one has excelled the ingenious 
and learned Dr. Armftrong, in his Effay upon 
Health. The whole poem> indeed, is written 
in a mafterly ftyle, and conveys msmy ufeful 
inftruftions, truly worthy of perufali but his 
defcription of honourable age is inimiu^Ue i and 
although very concife, ncverthclcfs it contains 
a volume of panegyric. I (hall beg that gen^ 
tleman*s leave to tranfcribe it.-r- 



How to live bappieft ; how avoid the pains. 
The difappointmeats, and difgufis of thofe 
Who would in pleafure all their hours employ, 
Thff precepts here of a divine old man 
I could recite. Thopgh old, he ftill retaia'd 
His manly fenfe, and energy of mind. 
Virtuous and wife he wzs, Irat not fcYcre ; 
He iiill rcmember'd that he pace was young | 
His cafy prefence check'd no decent joy. 
Him even the diilblote admir'd ; for he 
^ graceful loofeneb when he^pleas'd put on^ 

An4 
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And laagiiiAg coald infl:ru£l. Much had he read« 
Much more had feen ; he ftadied from the life. 
And ia th' original perus'd mankind. 

Such dharaftefs render old age defirable, 
lovely, and truly honourable. The odium of 
peevifh and morofe vanifhcs, while our reve- 
rence arid admiration ftand alon^ engaged. Who 
would not wifli to be that old man, whofe calm 
tranquillity far furpaffes the tranfient and paffio- 
nate enjoyments of youth ? Happy children blefl: 
with fuch happy parents f 

From this defcription I hope to intereft the ten- 
der paflions of my fair readers, fo as to make 
them cheerfully contribute to the comforts of 
their aged parents, while they yet live, A duti- 
ful daughter mull ever make a good wife and 
tender mother; and to a prudent, difcerhing 
man, it is certainly ofie of the gi*cateft recom- 
mendations in the choice of a companion for 
life. 

On the other hand, a cruel and undutiful 
child is the mofb odious and unnatural monfler 

0^4 upon 
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upon earth ; inibmuch that the Chinefe are faid 
to punilh fuch crimes with the greateft feverity. 
It is recorded in their hiftory^ that if a fon fhould 
be known to kill^ or fo niuch as to ftrike his 
father, not only the criminal, but his whple 
family, would be rooted out, their dwelling 
razed to the ground, and its foundation fown 
with fait J nay, Le Compte adds, that the inha- 
bitants of the place where he lived would be put 
to the fword i as they conclude there muft have 
been a total depravation of planners in that clan^ 
or fociety of people, who could have bred up 
among them fo horrid an offender. 

• How beautifully has our inimitable Shakefpeare 
drawn the two contrafted charaders, in his de- 
fcription of I^ar and his three daughters $ where 
the two elder appear like Satan's evil angels, 
while Cordelia, the poor Cordelia, is an exalted 
example of filial tendernefs and afiedtion ! 

To your peculiar province, ye amiable fair, 
)l this laft great duty configned ; to inftrudl you, 

therefprcj 
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therefore, in the proper execution of it, a few 
ufcful obfervations may not be unfcafonably in- 
troduced. 

In a former Letter, we likened infancy to a 
tender plant; where we taught the beft method 
of rearing it, fo as to make it flourifh in the gar- 
den of the world. The fummer having pro- 
duced you, the fair fruit of this goodly tree; and 
the autumn of your parent-ftock having ripened 
your underftanding ; it is but meet that fuch 
knowledge Ihould direft you, at this frozen fea- 
fon, to cherifh the decaying root from whence 
youippang. 

We have taken notice of the helplefsftateof 
childhood, before thd body has acquired ftrength 
fufficient to prepare its own nourifhment: we 
have (hewn the time when inftinft and reafon 
dirc6t us to provide for ourfelves ; and particu- 
larly obferved, that animal food was never de- 
Cgned for our ufe until we had teeth given us to 
eat it. 

Let 
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Let us continue thefe fpecahtioits^ and regaisd 
the natural growth of our bodies^ together with 
the increafing ftrength of our conftitutions. Be- 
hold the child, whom you lately fondled in your 
arms> now contending with his pkiy-'feUows in 
boyifli fports : agatn^ ob&rve him who lately 
returned from fchool with his fatchel lA his hand, 
now panting foremoft in the chafe : and now 
fee manhood damped upon the downy cheek. 
Let us likewife ronember the eq\ially gradual 
^eclenfion. At length the fturdy fbn fupports 
his feeble fire i for he who, in his youth, was 
fwifteft in the race, is now fcarcely able to 
uphold his tottering limbs. The man of war, 
whoff fturdy arm wielded the blood-thirfting 
fword of battle, is now bending under the weight 
of his own body. Behold> his finews are dried 
up, and the purple current that bounded in his 
reins, now heavily and fcarcely creeps along. In 
every part alike the powers of this wonderful 
machine decay. The teeth, deGgned both for 
ufe and ornament, robbed of their beautiful 
enamel, become unfightly, and drop out of 

their 
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their fockets : the penetrating eye, that fearched 
into the very abyfs of thought, is altogether 
ufelefs, or but dimly difcerns the rays of light. 
Manly fortitude is now no more ; and wifdom 
itfelf retires from the decayed manfion. Such is 
the almoft univerfal condition of old age, pro- 
perly called our fecond childhood -, and plain are 
the inferences to be drawn from hence. 

If a light and ealily digefted nourifhment was 
neceffary before our bodies had obtained their 
proper ftrength, furely a fimilar method of living 
is the moft proper when they have loft it ; and 
therefore — ^the fteps by which we mounted into 
life, are the eafieft and beft paths to defcend into 
(he grave. # 

The digeftive powers of age are equally en- 
feebled with the members of the body 5 and, 
undoubtedly, the fame reafon that forbad the 
ufe of flelh, before we had teeth, points out the 
neceffity of gradually declining it as they dccay^ 
There arc, indeed, fome few perfons toothlefs 

who 
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who are not far advanced in life ; but fuch con- 
ftitutions are generally feeble, and therefore the 
precautions arc not unapplicable to them. 

Thefc arguments being rightly underftood, 
there will be little occafion to enlarge upon this 
fubjcft; as the direftions for the management of 
children, from the time of weaning them, until 
they may be entrufted to the care of themfelves, 
comprehend every neceffary inftrudion for the 
regimen of old ages and thofe perfons aft wifely 
who confider it a$ a fecond childhood. 

I need not be more particular on this head, as 
few, I am perfuaded, will fuppofe this period to 
commence with themfelves, before it is neceflary 
for them to conform to thefe rules. 

Age, undoubtedly, requires indulgence; but 
at the fame time indolence creeps on it' imper- 
ceptibly. Thofe perfons fuffer leaft from pain, 
who roufe themfelves to a ftate of adtivity; and 
there are exercifes well adapted even to advanced 
' life : 
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life: an additional warmth of covering is at this 
time neceflary ; yet thofe aft moft prudently who 
do not accuftom themfelves to very warm clothes, 
and very warm rooms, while they are capable of 
enduring the variations of their natural climate. 

Neyerthelefs, one remark muft not efcape 
our obfervation j I mean, the happy effeft of 
temperance through life: it not only presents 
difeafe as we are upon our journey, but enables 
us to receive the intended benefit, and cordial 
fupport, of wine, and other comfortable fippings, 
in this time of need. Nature, in a temperate 
perfon, obtains frefli vigour and fpirits from fuch 
exhilarating juices; but where the conftitution 
has been accuftomcd to excefs, no advantage, 
in the decline of life, can be derived from their 
ufe. 

I have now fulfilled my prefcnt defign 5 and 
through every Letter have aimed at conveying my 
obfervations in a rational and amufing manner ; 
calculated, I hope, to pleafe, at the fame time 
that I wifh to inftruft. It is a topic which, in 

different 
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different parts of it, has been handled by veiy 
able nmen -, and yet has generally, I believe, been 
elleemed a dry fubje£t, particularly by the Ladies^ 
to whom it effentially belongs. This diflike 
feems, probably, to have arifen from the ftylc 
not being fufficiently void of terms of art j for 
the tafte, as well as the judgment, mud be 
pleafcd, when we mean to encounter prgudices, 
and to correfl: long-eftabliflied errors. * 

It will give me a particular fatisfaftion, if I 
have fo far fucceeded in my undertaking, as that 
the prefent coUeftion of Letters may deferve a 
place in the Ladies library j and perhaps this 
little volume may fometimes prove the com- 
panion of the nurfery and fick chamber, or even 
afford an hour's amufement in a carriage. 

It is intended, my fair, to render your cha- 
rafters truly amiable ; and I truft will be re- 
ceived as a prefent from a fincere friend to the 
icx. Where tendernefs, good-nature, fenfe, and 
virtue, are beautifully blended in a female form> 

our 
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^ pur admiration and love are equally engaged ; 

and where this proves to be the cafe, every man 
is, fgrely, defirous of contributing to the fervice 
of perfeftions fo irrefiftibiy engaging — fuch, at 
leaft, is the refolution of, 

Ladies, 

Your devoted 

Humble fervant, 

March 20, 177/L. 

HUGH SMITH. 



Of C. and G. KEARSLET, 
N° 46, FLEET-STREET, 

MAV BE HAD, 

Genuine Eflencc of Balm of Gilead, 

(A Recipe of the Author of this fFork)^ 

BEING a chemical preparation, whofe balfamic rirtues the moft 
eminent phylicians of every age have allowed to exceed ail other 
things yet difcovered in the Materia Medlca, for Covgh^, Hoarseness, 
9nd T1GHTNZ88 acrofs the Breast. It opens the Chest, and 
loofens the Phlegm ; relieves Pains in the Side, and Weaknefs of the 
Reins; ckanfes internal Ulcers, fach as thofe of the Lvngs and 
Bladder, brings them into a proper ftate of digeftlon; removes he£)^}c 
Heats, creates an appetite, and helps digeflion ; and in Asthmatic 
and CoMSUMrTivE Cafes, when every other prefcription had failed^ 
this has been known repeatedly to perform a Cure. 

It removes lowrnefs of fpirits, tremblings, anxieties, hypochondriacal 
and nervous diforders, with thofe variety of fymptoms which indicate a 
weak and infirm cunftitution ; ii^a word« its cordial and reftorative qua. 
lities greatly excel every other thing of the like nature, and even the moft 
fanguine expectations of tboib who have already experienced its virtues. 

Price Five Shillings and Five Pence a Bottle, Stamp-Duty included. 

Alfo* 
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^Ifo of KEARSLET may he hmd the following. 
! Welsh's Female jl^lls. ^ 

P ^'I'^HE wtttcr of this Advcrtifcment has tw& bbjeds in yiew, tiz. a 

Jl clofe attention to truth, and an eager defire to remove Complaints 

[ which often prove (when negleAed) of the moft ferious nature, 

Thefe Pills have, for many years, been adminiftered whh a de- 
gree of fuccefs almoft incredible.— -They remove (IMbrttflioTia, alfo 
what is commonly called the Green Sicknefs, create an Appetite, cor- 

\ t%€t bad Digeftion, difpel Giddinefs> and are of diftinguiihed excellence 

in "Windy Complaints, Head-achs, Pains in the Stomach, Shortnefs of 
Breath, and Palpitation of the Heart. 

; ^ Two Boxes, each price 2s. 9d. are generally found fufficient for a 

\ y cure* 

^be Third Edition, greatly improved and enlarged^ infinitely fuperwr t» all 
ether bsoki upon tbeJubjeB^ 
* Price Six Shillings, 

THE LADY*s COMPLETE GUIDE; or, COOKERY and CON- 
FECTIONARY in all their branches. 
The whofe forming the moft complete Syftem ever yet exhibited, under 
every head, viz. / 

Roafting— -boiling— made difhes of beef, mutton, veal. Iamb, pork, ' 
&c*-— DreHiflg a\i forts of poultry, wild fowl, and game— turtle and 
mock turtle^-^foups, gravies, and broth*— fricaflees—filh in various 
ways— fauces cf every fort*— pickling, preferving, potting, and collar- 
ing— paftry of every fort— confedionary— elegant fmall favory diihes for 
fuppers— bilh of fare throughout the year. 

By Mrs. MARY COLE, 
Cook to the Right Hon. the Earl op Dkochzda. 

To which is adcTed, in order to render it as perfect as poflible. 

The COMPLETE BREWER; 

Containing familiac inftru£iJons for brewing all forts of Beer and Ale, and 

managing the cellar. 

Alfo, The FAMILY PHYSICIAN; 

Comprehending a coniiderable coUe^ion of approved Prefcriptions for 

almoft every common complaint, by Mead, Sydenham, Tiflbt, Fothcr- 

gill, Elliot, Buchan, and others. / 

Including all the PeerSy 
A New Edition, either in One or Two Volumes, Price Six Shillings In 

Boards, 
(Ornamented by a ftriking Refemblancc of his MAJESTY in his Par- 
liamentary Robes, the Arms of the Peers, and Orders of 
Knighthood, elegantly znd accurately en^rsivtd upon a new Set of 
Plates, printed on a fuperfine Paper^ the Letter Prefs alfo on a netv ^ 

^ype^ being the cheapeft, lateft, and moft complete Work of the Kind 
extant) 

KEARSLE Y*s PEERAGE OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND 
IRELAND : Containing an Account of the Originy Honours, Mar^ 
riages and IJfue of the NOBlLlTY ; a Lift of all their Family Namy, 
Titles of Elder Sons, and Tranflaticm of their Mottos. To which 
are added, The BLAZONRY; an Account of the ORDERS of 
KNIGHTHOOD, an cxaa Valuation of each of the BISHOPRICKS, 
and a complete 

EXTINCT PPER^GE of the ^Tbree Kingdoms^ 
With the forfeited and dormant Titles. 
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